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SOVEREIGNTY IN ISLAM 
Ilyas Ahmad 
I 


The word ‘sovereignty’ has been derived from the Latin word Superanus 
which means supreme power over all others. It is, therefore, the highest 
power and there is no other authority above it. Among the Greeks the 
idea of Sovereignty as we understand it today did not exist, even though 
Plato talked of the philosopher king as the final coordinating authority 
(over the soldiers and the working classes) and Aristotle spoke of the govern- 
ment of the one, the few and the many, and even of the supremacy of law. 
The Romans had talked of the dominium of the Populas Romanus and of 
the imperiam of the magistrates. The Jews believed in the direct Sovereign- 
ty of Jehovah (God) and in the Middle Ages the Christians believed not 
only in Trinity as a religious doctrine, but they had a trinity in political 
power, for there was a conflict between the Pope, the Emperor and the 
General Council for finality of power. But there had come to be used two 
words — ‘Sovereign’ and ‘Suzerain’ in the feudal hierarchy; the word 
sovereign had come to be associated with the supreme power of the emperor 
the highest landlord, and the word suzerain had begun to be used for the 
power of the lord below him, that is the word suzerain had begun to be 
used for an authority which had an overlord above itself. 


It was in the early modern epoch when national kingdoms began to 
be established in Spain, France, England and in some parts of Germany 
that the modern idea of Sovereignty arose in connection with the absolute 
power that the national kings began to claim for themselves, not only 
against the lords and barons within their own domain, but also against 
a foreign Pope or Emperor outside their territory. Thus the national 
monarch began to say that he was sovereign in his internal government 
and he was sovereign in his external or foreign policy. Hence there could 
be no division of his power and no limit on his power and, therefore, it 
was absolute, unlimited, illimitable, indivisible, inalienable, original, per- 
manent and so on. 


Now, this power of the national king also began to be supported on 
theoretical basis by writers and thinkers of those times and it is the conten- 
tion of European or Christian writers that Bodin and Hobbes were the 
first writers of the modern doctrine of Sovereignty in which the power of 
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who, in legal phraseology, defined Sovereignty in these words: 


“If a determinate human superior not in the habit of obedience to a 
like superior, receive habitual obedience from the bulk of a given society, 
that superior is sovereign in that society and the society itself is sovereign 
and independent.” 


The view of Bodin, Hobbes, Bentham and Austin has been termed 
as the legal or juristic view of Sovereignty, for the sovereign is the law- 
maker and it is a determinate authority, and not a moral or abstract one 
as we find in the concept of the Sovereignty of God or of the General Will. 


Thus from this history of the doctrine of Sovereignty it is clear that 
all modern writers have taken account only of the civilization of Greece, 
Rome and the European (Christian) Middle ages. They have entirely 


ignored the contribution of Islamic civilization and have not only | 


thrown it in oblivion, they have in fact suppressed and whitewashed all 
its contribution. 


However, I will first state briefly the views of Bodin and Hobbes on 
this legal view of Sovereignty. To Bodin, the French king had begun to 
exercise absolute power in all affairs and, therefore, he defined Sovereignty 
as ‘supreme power over citizens and subjects unrestrained by the laws.’ 
He was the source of all laws and his power was perpetual and indivisible. 
He could make peace and was the final court of appeal. But he was not 
only subject to the Laws of God, Laws of Nature and Laws of Nations, 
but he was also bound by the fundamental laws of the realm 


and also by the property of his subjects which he could in no sense seize. | 


Thus Bodin spoiled his definition of Sovereignty by putting these factual 
and moral limitations on the power of his sovereign. 


No such limitations, factual or moral, are put on the power of the 
sovereign by Hobbes and this is why he is unanimously regarded as the first 
really full-fledged writer of the modern view of (legal) Sovereignty and this 
is why Laski has also called him the ‘prince of monistic thinkers.’ 


In the contract that is made in Hobbes each individual gives away all | 


his powers to the sovereign, but the sovereign himself is no party to the 
contract. Though he is representative of them all, he is not responsible 


to them. His act is their act and his powers are unlimited and illimitable, | 


indvisible and inalienable, and he is omnipotent and omnicompetent in 


its exercise, for he alone is not only the interpreter of God’s command, | 


not only the final judge of ‘discords at home and hostility from abroad 
of peace and war, of rewards and punishment, he can also control doctrines 





‘a determinate human superior not in the habit of obedience to a like super- | 
ior’ has been asserted and it was finally stated in the 19th century by Austin | 
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and opinion, for it is these that result in actions. Thus the Leviathan in 
Hobbes has become the mortal god on earth (and he does not take account 
of the Immortal God in human affairs). 


After stating the views of modern writers of political science on the 
legal view of Sovereignty it may be asserted now that it is wrong to 
say that Bodin and Hobbes were the first modern writers of that doctrine 
in the history of political thought as a whole, though they may be regarded 
as such in the history of European political thought. If we believe in the 
unity of history we must also believe in the unity of the history of politi- 
cal thought. From this point of view, the credit of being the first (modern) 
writers must go to Ibn Abi-ar-Rabi, Al-Farabi and Ibn Khaldun even 
though they lived and died in the so-called Middle ages. In Europe, 
to repeat once more, strong monarchies of Henry VII, Henry VIII and 
Queen Elizabeth in England, of Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I in 
France, and of Ferdinand and Isabella in the Iberian peninsula had esta- 
blished (fully) the idea of ‘a determinate human superior not in the habit 
of obedience to a like superior’ in the 16th and 17th centuries, but in the 
Commonwealth of Islam, centuries before, great monarchs (or Khulafah) 
like Abdul Malik (685-705A.D.), Al-Walid I (705-715A.D.) and Hisham 
(724-743A.D.) in the Umayyad dynasty and Harun-al-Rashid and Mamun 
in the Abbaside Caliphate had already left a glorious record of strong and 
independent rule which could give enough material to Muslim thinkers 
to present a theoretical exposition of the sovereign power in a state. 


Thus Ibn Abi-ar-Rabi (who was a courtier of Mutasim b’illah, (833- 
842 A.D.) was the first to give us a clear account of the legal view of Soverei- 
gnty in his Sulukul Malik -fi-taddiril Mumalik (The ways of the ruler in 
the management and government of the state) in the history of political 
thought. 


He begins by saying that men have to live a life of mutual dependence and 
hence they come to live in villages, towns and cities. But owing to coming 
in of evils and conflicts, necessity is felt of control through laws and regula- 
tions. If there come to be many rulers among them, differences must arise 
and therefore evil consequences must follow. Hence whether the city be 
one or many there must be only One Ruler who should be obeyed by all, 
and his officers should be like the limbs of his body (such as his hands and 
legs) carrying out his commands according to his will. There should also 
be none superior to him who could exercise a check on him or who could 
restrain him from doing what he wants to do. Thus, it is clear, that the 
sovereign in Ibn Abi ar-Rabi is that determinate human superior who is 
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in no way bound to a habit of obedience to a like superior and that even his 
officers stand in organic dependence to him carrying out his orders according 
to his will and intention. He is, therefore, absolute in his domain and his 
powers are unlimited, indivisible and inalienable. Is not this, I ask, the 
first clear statement of the legal view of Sovereignty long before Hobbes 
and Austin were born? 


Then comes Al-Farabi (870-950 A.D.) as the author of Ara-al-Madi- 
natul Fadila (Opinions of the people of the Superior or Model City) and 
Al-Siyasatul Madaniya (Politics of the City) and Ibn Khallikan has called 
him the greatest Muslim philosopher. Hitti observes: ‘Al-Farabi inspired 
by Plato’s Republic and Aristotle’s Politics presents his conception of a 
Model City, which he conceives as a hierarchical organism analogous to 
the human body. The sovereign who corresponds to the heart, is served 
by functionaries, who are themselves served by others still lower. In his 
ideal city the object of association is the happiness of its citizens, and the 
sovereign is perfect morally and intellectually.” 


Al-Farabi begins by saying that it is reason which differentiates man from 
other animals and he is a thinking animal. He satisfies his needs through 
a collective existence and, therefore, he forms groups ranging from cities, 
villages, wards and families to nations and an aggregation of nations. But 
differences arise among men and every man by himself cannot know good- 
ness. For this, men need a guide and he becomes their leader. But if 
the leader himself is to be guided by another superior to him, he becomes 
a follower and the superior leader comes to be his Hakim (governor) and 
he becomes his Mahkum (governed). Thus this Second Leader (Rais 
Thani) is one who is ruled by one superior to him, and the Rais-i-Awwal 
is one (i) who is absolutely independent of all limitations or restraints 
from any other human being, (ii) who is not dependent on any one in any 
way and is not directed, controlled or ruled over by any other man, 
(iii) who achieves all knowledge and perfection by himself and (iv) who is 
free to take any action to achieve goodness without any check, limit or 
hindrance from any other man and there is none to reject his actions. 
Thus this First Leader or the “determinate human superior’’ of Al-Farabi 
does not only not render any obedience to any like superior, he is morally 
and intellectually also perfect and superior to all and his powers, too, 
within his domain, are absolute, unlimited, indivisible and inalienable. 


Is not this, I again ask, another fullest statement of the legal view of 
Sovereignty several centuries before Hobbes and Austin were born, for the 


1. Hitti - History of the Arabs, r. 371. 7 
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sovereign of Al-Farabi is even morally perfect, and this moral perfection 
had nothing to do with the sovereign of Hobbes and Austin. 


We now take up Ibn Khaldun (1332-1406 A.D.) who has been called 
the greatest historica{ philosopher of Isalm, and has been regarded as a great 
politician, sociologist and economist, and Flint has gone so far as to 
declare that even Plato and Aristotle ‘were not his peers and all others were 
unworthy of being even mentioned along with him.’ 


In his Muqaddama, \bn Khaldun also begins by saying that man is 
a social animal and he cannot live all alone. Even a little supply of corn 
requires sowing, reaping, grinding, kneading and baking, and these pro- 
cesses require other utensils and tools so that the cooperation of carpenters 
smiths and other craftsmen is necessary. Even for self-defence man needs 
swords, spears and shields so that mutual help and dependence upon one 
another are unavoidable. But men have a propensity to quarrel and 
conflict also. Hence they need a ruler who should maintain peace and 
justice and protect them from oppression and tyranny of their own kind. 
This ruler can only be a man, for though bees and locusts have their own 
leader, its leadership is based on instinct, not on reflection of social and 
political necessity. Thus the society of men must have a human sovereign 
who should be all powerful and all should obey his commands so that 
Sovereignty comes to be peculiar to man suited to his nature and indispens- 
able for his existence. This clearly shows that a state is inconceivable 
without a society and a society without a state is well nigh impossible. 
The ruler, too, cannot protect men from injury all alone: he must also com- 
mand a powerful support, and this can only be through great social soli- 
darity. Sovereignty therefore is based on social solidarity. The power of 
the sovereign is always more than that of the leader of a tribe who can 
only lead and direct, but who cannot compel his followcrs. Sovereignty 
thus comes to be rule by compulsion and authority 
comes to be concentrated in one __ person who 
would in no case like to share his power with any other man, 
~for even the Holy Quran has declared that if there were other gods than 
God in the Universe, there would have been chaos and confusion. The 
ruler monopolises all power and sovereignty concentrated in one per- 
son represents the unity of the state. He is absolute and unlimited in his 
power, and a divided Sovereignty is nothing but a contradiction in terms. 
Sovereignty is both indivisible and inalienable. 


Is not this, I once more ask, a complete statement of the legal view 
of Sovereignty in which (i) there is a determinate human superior, (ii) heis 
not in the habit of obedience toa like superior (iii) he receives habitual 
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obedience from the bulk of a given society, (iv) this superior, there- 
fore, is sovereign in that society and (v) the society itself is political and 
independent? 


It is clear that the doctrine of legal Sovereignty had already 
received its fullest exposition at the hands of Muslim thinkers centuries 
before Bodin, Hobbes, Bentham and Austin were born in this world. 


— To Be Continued 


Mohamed Samin Khan 
The Turkish Constitution lays down: 


ARTICLE 2: The Turkish State is republican, populist, etatist, 
secular and revolutionary!. 


ARTICLE 69: All Turks are equal before the law and are obliged 
to obey the law without exception. Every type 
of group, class, family, and individual special 
privilege is abolished and prohibited?. 


ARTICLE 75: No one may be censured for the philosphical creed, 
religion or doctrine to which he may adhere. All 
religious services not in contravention to public. 
order and morals and the laws are authorised’. 


ARTICLE 88: The people of Turkey, regardless of religion and 
race, are Turks as regards citizenship‘. 


For a proper understanding of the meaning of these Articles of the 
Turkish Constitution it is necessary to find out the historical reasons for 
constitutional developments in modern Turkey. 


During the Ottoman rule the office of the Caliph and the Sultan was 
held by the same person®. The Caliph of the Ottoman Empire was 


1. Peaslee. A, Constitutions of Nations, 1956 Edition, Volume III, p. 404. 
2. Government in Turkey, Turkish Information Office, New York, p. 14. 
3. Ibid. p. 15. 

4. Ibid. v.17. 

5: 


Yalman A.E., Turkey in My Time, p. 135. 
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the Representative of God on earth having jurisdiction in theory over all 
the Muslims of the world in all their affairs'. The Sultan on the other 
hand was the Head of the Ottoman State. In the early period of Ottoman 
history all power was concentrated in the hands of the Sultan. But during 
the reign of Suleiman decentralization had started and the power was divid- 
ed between the Grand Wazir, the Army and the Ulema. But in Ottoman 
legal theory the source of power was the Sultan subject to the limitations 
imposed by the Sharia.?_ The Sharia was above the Sultan and thus the 
Sultan like the other Muslims was subject to it?. Moreover he could 
not amend it*. The Sharia had become a ‘social contract’ between him 
and his subjects, Muslims and Christians alike. 


As the process of Ijtihad (re-interpretation) of the Sharia® had 
come to an end, it had become rigid, archaic and a refuge of conservatism. 
Yet strangely enough this rigidity of the Sharia, and the innate conservat- 
ism of the Turk§’ had protected the Empire and its subjects from the 
vagaries of dissolute Sultans. 


In accordance with Islamic law the Caliph did not have the power of 
legislation; yet as he was the executor and the defender of the principles 
of Islam® and was responsible for administration and justice, he could 
enact laws for a proper performance of these duties. But these 
powers were limited by the Sharia?, The administration was entrusted 





1, Lybyer. A. H. Government of the Ottoman Empire: \n the time of Suleiman the 
Magnificent (Cambridge, Mass. 1913) p. 150; Sarwar Hasan, K. The Political 
Organisation of Turkey, Pakistan Horizon, June, 1949, p. 69. 


2. Lybyer, A. H. Government of the Ottoman Empire: p. 25; Sarwar Hasan, 
K, Pakistan Horizon, 1949. p. 69-70. 


3. Lybyer A.H., Government of the Ottoman Empire: p. 26-27; Sarwar Hasan, 
K, Pakistan Horizon, 1949, p. 69-70. 


4. Hammer. J. Von. Stattsverfarsung., p. 30; D’Ohsson., V., p. 7. 
D’Ohsson. VI. p. 253. 


6. Government in Turkey. p.21. The changed attitude of the Turks towards 
Islam is evident in the following passage of the book under reference. 


“The Turks adopted Islamic Law simultaneuously with their acceptance 
of the Moslem religion, and it constituted the greatest single contribution to the 
greatness of the Ottoman Empire which adapted it pragmatically to changing 
times and conditions.”’ 


Lybyer. A.H., Government of the Ottoman Empire: p. 27. 
Phillips Price. M., A History of Turkey. (London 1956) p. 49. 
Lybyer, A. H.. Government of the Ottoman Empire; 
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to the Grand Wazir and for this purpose he was guided by ‘Kanun’, 
‘adets’ and ‘urfs.’ Justice was administered by the Muftis and  Kazis! 
who were appointed by the Sultan in his capacity as Caliph. 


But as all power in theory was concentrated in the Sultan-Caliph, he 
being the Head of the State and also the Head of the ‘Church’2, Sover- 
eignty resided in him. He was in theory in the position of a Caliph of early 
Islam. Thus he was the source of all ‘legislation’ in the modern sense of 
the word*. But this legislation was only concerned with the adminis- 
tration of the state. Such legislation was of two kinds: Kanuns, that is 
written decrees of the Sultan; and Urf: the sovereign will of the Sultan. 
Apart from the Sharia, Adet or custom was also a limitation on such legis- 
lation. But like the Kanuns, Adets could be amended by the Sultan. 
This was done by issuing an Urf which could invalidate all contradictory 
Kanuns and Adets. 


In the Ottoman State there was a vague separation of the ‘Church’ 
‘State.’ But as the two institutions were complementary to each other and 
and as their jurisdictions overlapped, in actual practice there could not be 
a “wall” between the two institutions. Moreover the state existed for the 
benefit of Islam which was the official religion*. Indirectly the state 
controlled the ‘church’ as the latter was supported by the state financially. 
But although the general administration was in the hands of the ‘state,’ 
the administration of justice was in the hands of the ‘church.’ All the 
judges and legal advisers were provided by the ‘church’ but were appointed 
by the ‘state.’ Besides, the Head of the ‘church’ the Sheikhul-Islam, 
although appointed by the Caliph was to a great extent independent of 
him>. And if the Caliph transgressed or violated the Sharia the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam had the right of revolt in accordance with the Sharia®. More 
than once he exercised this right to depose the Caliphs. In the nineteenth 
century Sultan Abdul Aziz and Sultan Murad V were deposed ona 


Ibid. p. 146. 

Sarwar Hasan. K., Pakistan Horizon, 1949. p. 69. 
Lybyer. A.H. Government of the Ottoman Empire: p. 148 and 152. 

Ibid. p. 25; Sarwar Hasan. K., Pakistan Horizon, 1949., p. 69. 

Phillips Price. M., A History of Turkey, London, 1956, p. 54. 

Ibid. p. 53:- 

“So strict, however, was this law of Islam (protection of Christians and Jews) 
that when Sultan Selim the Grim thought of massacring the Christians for 
political reasons in a certain part of his Empire, the Head of the Ulema uttered 
in his presence the one word ‘olmass’ (‘it may not be’) and the terrible Sultan 
did not dare to disobey.” 

Sarwar Hasan. K., Pakistan Horizon, 1949,p. 69-70, 
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fetwa' of the Sheikhul-Islam. Even as late as 1908 Abdul Hamid was 
deposed by a fetwa of the Sheikhul-Islam*. The ‘church’ as the dispenser 
of justice continued to function till the Tenzimat (reforms) of 1851, when 
for commercial and civil matters the European codes were introduced. 
Yet in personal law and to a certain extent in criminal law the Sharia 
remained dominant till the beginning of the twentieth century. 

As there does not exist in Islam any distinction between theology and 
law which is usually the result of the separation of church and state, the 
‘church’ played a much more important part in the lives of the subjects of 
the Ottoman Empire than in other states. 


This vague ‘duality’ of the Ottoman system is also found in the educa- 
tional system of the Empire. On the one hand the state had its own civil 
service which was recruited and trained in accordance with Platonic con- 
cepts, promotion in this system being on the basis of merit and achieve- 
ments. It was very efficient in its early days. Later, when these cardinal 
principles were discarded, the system became a decaying structure. Most 
of the Grand Wazirs rose from this “‘civil service” and it is important to 
note that most of them were not Turks but belonged to other nationalities. 


Side by side with this sytem there existed the educational system for 
the public which was controlled by the Church. This was partially support- 
ed by the state but in general it depended on the Wakfs (trusts) endow- 
ed by the Sultans and private individuals’. It was this system which 
provided the judges, jurists, teachers, the nishanjis (chancellors) and also 
the Sheikhul-Islams*. The entire educational system consisting of 
mektebs (primary schools), okumakyerleri (reading rooms) and medresses 
(colleges) was controlled by the ‘church’*. Although education was 
not compulsory, yet there were opportunities for those who wanted to 
follow a career. At the height of Ottoman glory it was a much more 
advanced and progressive system than any other system in Europe®. 


In accordance with the Sharia the non-Muslim majorities or minori- 
ties became part of the Muslim World and were to be protected by the 
Muslims’. They were also entitled to freedom of religion and were 





1. This is an opinion given by a jurist on any religious, legal or political problem 
in Islamic law (Sharia). 

2. Encyclopaedia Britannica. 1956, Vol. 22, p. 603-604. 

3. Lybyer. A. H., Government of the Ottoman Empire: In the time of Sulei- 
man the Magnificent, Cambridge, Mass. 1913, p. 201. 

Ibid. p. 199, 186. 

Ibid. p. 203. 

Ibid. p. 204. 

Hitti. P.K., History of the Arabs, p. 138; Quran. IX. 29, 
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completely autonomous in this respect'. They also had complete 
economic freedom. The fact that they were granted complete freedom in 
all spheres and were exempt from military service (from which the Muslims 
were not) imposed a duty on them to pay a tax called the ‘djezia’. It was 
for their protection and exemption. In early Islamic history the non- 
Muslims always preferred to pay this tax rather than go in for military 
service for obvious financial reasons. 


This policy of protection of the minorities and their exemption from 
military service was invariably followed by the Ottoman Empire although 
the tax was abolished in the Ottoman Empire? to encourage trade 
and industry. The policy resulted in the creation of a class system in 
which only the Turks were in the Army, the Jews and the Greeks being 
the principal merchants and the Armenians having the monopoly of bank- 
ing’. Thus the original Islamic division of people into nationalities 
resulted in the creation of this class system which was detrimental to the 
interests of the Turks themselves. This system of religious autonomy for 
the nationalities was the most progressive system in Europe where persecu- 
tion was the official policy of most countries*. And it was this policy 
of protection of minorities which resulted in large scale migration of the 
persecuted people of the Christian world to the Ottoman Empire and it 
was this same policv which sustained the Ottoman Empire for such 
along time in spite of the recurrent coalitions of European powers 
against it. 


In spite of the enlightened policies of the Ottoman Empire towards 
minorities and a policy of purges and persecutions by its Christian 
contemporaries in Europe®, the minorities in the Ottoman Empire at 
the instigation of these Christian Powers continued to follow the path of 
insurrection’, subversion and treason*. The Christian powers 
exploited religion to achieve their objective of disintegrating the Ottoman 











1. Hitti. P.K., History of the Arabs. p.170; Ostrorog. Angora Reforms London, 
1928, p. 79. 

Lybyer. A. H, Government of the Ottoman Empire: In the time of Suleiman 
the Magnificent (Cambridge, Mass. -1913) pp. 25, 34, 37, 146; Phillips 
Price M., A History of Turkey, London. 1956, p. 49. 


N 


3. Phillips Price M., A History of Turkey, London, 1956, pp. 55, 79, 166. 

4. Ibid. p. 56. 

5. Ibid. p. 42. 

6. Ibid. pp. 48, 60. 

7. Ibid. p. 86. 

8. Ibid. pp. 74,91; Lenczowski. G. The Middle East in World Affairs, 1953 


pp. 47-48, 
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Empire'. They used the minorities as pawns on the political chess- 
board of Europe?. The object of Russia, Austria and France was no 
other than the*fulfilment of their imperialistic ambitions at the expense of 
the Ottoman Empire’. 


This sad and unfortunate chapter concerning the minorities began 
with the Treaty of 1535 concluded between Suleiman I and Francis [ of. 
France*. It was a treaty of friendship and it placed France in a favour- 
able position in matters of trade between the two countries. But for our 
purpose what is important is that it, 


**...exempted French traders from Ottoman jurisdiction and placed 
them under French consular jurisdiction in matters both civil and criminal, 
guaranteed to French settlers full religious liberty as well as the custody 
of the Christian holy places (this, in turn, implied a quasi-protectorate of 
the French kings over Christians of Latin rite in Ottoman possessions), 
and extended to French subjects other valuable property and navigation 
privileges’’*. 


The second landmark with regard to the minorities in the Ottoman 
Empire was the Treaty of Kuchuk Kainardji signed in 1774 between Turkey 
and Russia. Apart from other provisions, the Treaty gave Russia: 


* the right to erect in Constantinople an Orthodox church administer- 
ed by Russian ecclesiastics; her subjects were permitted to make pilgrimages 
to the holy places; the Sultan promised to protect the Christian religion; 
and the Russian government was permitted to intervene in favour of the 
new church in the Ottoman capital’’®. 


The defeat of the Ottoman Empire at the hands of Mohamed Ali 
brought home the necessity of reforms in the body-politic of the ‘sick man 
of Europe.’ Thus after the death of Mahmud V in 1839, the new Sultan 
Abdul Majid I on the advice of Rashid Pasha, the leader of the Turkish 











1. Phillips Price, M., A History of Turkey, London, 1956, p. 74, Lenczowski. 
G. The Middle East in World Affairs. 1953 pp. 47, 48. 
2. Phillips Price, M., A History of Turkey, London, 1956 p. 77. 


3. The Treaty of Sevres is a proof of this contention. See Clause 2(d) of the 
Treaty with regard to the Minorities, Lenczowski. G. The Middle East in 
World Affairs. 1953 pp. 100-102. 


4. Ibid. p.5. 
5. Ibid. p. 5; Phillips Price, M., A History of Turkey London, 1956, p. 64. 


6. Lenczowski,G The Middle East in World Affairs. 1953, p. 11; Phillips Price, 
A History of Turkey. London, 1956 p. 71. 
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Reform Party, issued the famous Hatti Sherif of Gulhane in 1839. Under 
this Charter of Liberties, 


“* reforms were instituted in the fields of administration, taxation, 


Ey | 


justice, education, minorities and military affairs’”’. 


° 


The reforms proclaimed equality of all citizens of the Ottoman Empire 
before the law irrespective of race or religion’. But the reforms were 
wrecked by the very people for whose benefit they were promulgated: 
The minorities who were thinking of establishing Christian kingdoms 
after the disintegration of the Ottoman Empire’. 


The Hatti Humayun of 1856 reaffirmed the rights of the minorities 
granted to them by the Hatti Sherif of Gulhane in 1839. 


We may thus conclude that the Ottoman State was not ‘republican’ 
being autocratic. It was not ‘nationalist’ as it contained many nation- 
alities. It was not ‘etatist’ as there was a great deal of decentralisation. It 
was not, in spite of this vague dualism of church and siate, ‘secular’ in the 
modern sense of the word. And it could not be ‘revolutionary’ after re- 
maining in existence for six centuries; neither could it afford to be so. 
But the greatness of the Ottoman state lay in its liberal attitude towards 
other nationalities, its tolerance of other religions, the absence of control 
of the state religion by the state, its decentralisation of administration‘, 
its adaptability to new concepts, its organisation as a military state and its 
general flexibility in all spheres of government. 


Yet these very characteristics which proved so good and worked so well 
in an earlier age, were responsible for the decline of the Ottoman state. 
Few systems have withstood the ravages of time so long and it is to the 
credit of the Ottomans that they survived when all their earlier rivals had 
succumbed to that decline which is inevitable in any social order, no 
matter how virile and revolutionary it might be in the beginning. 


The corruption and nepotism of the Sublime Porte, the rigidity of 
Sharia as applied by the Ottoman Empire, the intrigues of the Court, the 
anachronistic nature of a state organised primarily for conquests, the natural 
conservatism of the interests allied with these institutions, that is the Ulema, 


the Sultan-Caliph and the hierarchy of the Army, culminated in the Young 








1. Lenczowski.G., The Middle East in World Affairs, 1953, p. 25, 
2. Phillips Price, M., A History of Turkey, London, 1956’ p. 73. 

3. Ibid. p. 74. 

4. Governmentin Turkey, p. 28. 
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Turk revolution. What was surprising was that the movement began in 
he Army and was supported, to some extent, by the Ulema: the two 
parasites of the Ottoman state. Thus the ‘long conspiracy between the 
three institutions: the Sultan-Caliph, the Army and the Ulema, came to 
an end when two of them combined against the third. 


The ‘Hamidian rule’ had begun auspiciously with the proclamation of 
a Constitution in 1876'!. This new policy was a result of the influence 
of a society called the Young Ottomans. On 23rd December 1876 Midhat 
Pasha a far-sighted statesman induced the new Sultan to proclaim the 
Constitution’. But on February 5, 1877, the Sultan banished Midhat 
and prorogued the Constitution®. This was followed in 1882 by the impo- 
sition of strict censorship on the press. A special feature of the Hamidian 
rule was a notorious system of espionage. All this ultimately led to the 
formation of a secret society called the ‘Society of Union and Progress’ 
commonly called the “Young Turks.”” The movement became so strong 
in July 1908 that the Sultan restored the Constitution on the 24th 
July, 1908. When the Constitution was restored the Sultan became 
very popular* although the Constitution had been wrung out of the 
Sultan by the Young Turks. Moreover the ‘Hojas’> also jumped on 
the bandwagon to share the popularity®. 


When the Young Turks came in power as a result of this revolution 
and the restoration of the Constitution of 1876, it was presumed that 
Turkey would follow the path of gradual evolution’ in its constitutional 
development®. The Young Turks were in favour of/ maintaining the 
basic fabric of the Ottoman Empire and intended in the beginning to 
develop a system of constitutional monarchy’. 


A new government having the confidence of the Young Turks was 
installed and it also had two Christians in the cabinet!®. Meanwhile 


_— 





Sarwar Hasan, K., Pakistan Horizon, 1949. p. 71. 


I 

2 Encyclopaedia Britannica. (1956) Vol. 22, p. 603. 

3 Sarwar Hasan, K., Pakistan Horizon, 1949, p. 72. 

4 British State Papers, Turkey. No. 1. (1909) Correspondence respecting the 
Constitutional movement in Turkey. CD. 4529. Presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, hereinafter mentioned as British State Papers, p. 13. 

> The ‘Hojas’ were people who were in some way connected with religion. 
The word is a derivative from Khwaja, (Khoja--Hoja.) 

6 British State Papers. pp. 13, 78. 

7 Ostrorog. The Angora Reforms London, 1958, p. 69. 

8 British State Papers. p. 43. 

9 Ibid. p. 24, 


Phillips Price. M., A History of Turkey, London, 1956, p. 82. 
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elections were held and the Sultan opened the Parliament on December 


17, 1908.' In opening the Parliament, he said that it (the Constitution) ; 
‘had never been abrogated,’ but ‘prorogued’ and its execution postponed’, 4 
And further that, ‘under all circumstances the help and support of [7 


Parliament was desired’?. 


Following the British practice a reply to the Throne Speech was : 


given which maintained that the Chamber of Deputies had been dissolved 


by unconstitutional means not provided for in the Constitution’, © 


And further: 


“But as it was necessary to safeguard and strengthen the rights of man ] 


in a more secure and extended manner, and essential for this purpose to 


change the former form of Government, and to admit the system of [ 


constitutional government, which is founded on the principle of national 
sovereignty, your majesty, upon your accession, obeying this necessity, and 
in accordance with the aspirations of the choice spirits of the nation who 
voiced the national desire at that time, graciously ordered the enactment 
and promulgation of the constitution and the opening of the Chamber 


of Deputies”’>. 


Meanwhile the Sultan swore on the Quran never to repeal the Consti- 
tution and this like all other oaths was registered in the office of the Sheikh- 
ul-Islam. This ceremony was meant to ‘religiously bind not only Abdul 
Hamid but also his successors in the Caliphate to govern in accordance 
with the Constitution, and become part of the Sheri law. The step was 
demanded by the Young Turkey and Constitutional Party in order to 
prevent the Constitution being put aside as was that of 1876°. 


The Sultan then issued a Hatti Humayun. This was the most binding 
form of Ottoman legislation and bound the successors of the Sultan. In 
this ‘act’ Article 10 was in conflict with Article 27 of the Constitution. It 
gave the Sultan the power of appointing the Minister of War and Marine. 
The press, now uncensored declared that this was a breach of faith on the 
part of the Sultan. 





1 Lenczowski. G., The Middle East in World Affairs, 1053. 
British State Papers, p. 17, 109. 

Ibid. p. 109. 

Ibid. p. 110. 

Ibid. p. 110. 

Ibid. p. 16. 
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The Young Turks in accordance with their policy of equality for all 
Ottoman nationalities made military service compulsory for all the nation- 
alities including the non-Muslims’. This reform of ‘compulsory 
military service” was not popular with the Christians and instead of in- 
creasein the recruits in the armed services there was a marked decline in the 
number of new recruits from the Christian provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire’. The Young Turk movement was not at all directed against the 
minorities as has been publicised by some writers’. In the beginning 
it was enthusiatically supported by the Bulgars, Greeks, Armenians and 
other minorities*. ‘In fact all resistance and opposition had ceased 
after the proclamation of the Constitution®. Later on those very 
minorities conspired against the Revolution®. 


Soon the Sultan was again in trouble with the Young Turks. The 
Sultan dismissed the old ministry and asked his favourite to form a new 
ministry. On the 26th of April 1909, the National Assembly deposed 
Abdul Hamid and this was supported by a fetwa of the Sheikhul-Islam’. 


The lack of experience on the part of Young Turks in matters of state, 
the outbreak of the Balkan war, the War in Libya and the Great War'®, 
the opposition of the Ulema and the other reactionary elements’, the 
failure of the movements of the Pan-Islamism and Pan-Turanianism, were 
the main factors and obstacles in the Young Turks objective of making the 
Ottoman Empire into a constitutional monarchy!®. And it were these 
factors that made the Kemalists more determined in their resolve to make 
Turkey a ‘secular state.’ 


To be Continued. 
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7, Brocklemann, History of Islamic Peoples, p. 385. 
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9. Inspite of their opposition the Young Turks carried out certain reforms in the 
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in the laws of divorce and marriage which were now amended in favour of 
the women. Both these reforms were carried out in 1915. See, Phillips 
Price. M., A History of Turkey., London, 1956, p. 89. 

10. Ibid. p. 127; Ostrorog. Angora Reforms, London, 1956, p. 69. 








YUGOSLAVIA AND THE SOVIET UNION 
Craig E. Lovitt 


Yugoslavia has discovered that Soviet economic assistance involve 


more promise and peril than performance. Yugoslavia has received mor © 
offers of assistance than any other country in the “economic offensive” F 
launched by the Soviet Union after Stalin’s death. But now, five year 


later, all that the Yugoslavs have to show for the Soviet promises of nearly 


half a billion dollars are numerous agreements, a pile of blueprints, some & 
huge gaps in their five-year plan and the threat of diminished trade with the 


Soviet bloc countries. 


All this has come about because Tito reasserted his long standing | 
policy of combining Marxist theory with Yugoslav nationalism and refused © 
to rejoin the “socialist camp” under Soviet leadership. As a result, § 
Khrushchev delayed trade talks for 1958 and, more importantly, on May 27 ‘ 
he ‘“‘postponed” a $285 million credit to Yugoslavia. The suspension of © 
the credits involves the two major items of the $ 455 million aid program. © 
me worked out for Yugoslavia by the Soviet bloc after Stalin’s death as 
part of the plan to regain Tito’s friendship and re-establish Communist § 


solidarity. 


In January, 1956, the Soviet Union pledged a ¢ 110 million credit to 


Yugoslavia for the construction of three fertilizer plants, a power station F 
and the modernization of three mines between 1958 and 1964. In August, F 
1956, after Tito’s visit to Moscow, the Soviet Union in partnership with 7 
East Germany—whose government Yugoslavia did not then recognize F 


diplomatically—extended an additional credit of $ 175 million, intended 


primarily for a combined hydroelectric and aluminium plant project at 
Niksic in Montenegro. This project has been a long-cherished dream of F 
the Yugoslavs, who want to exploit their abundant bauxite deposits and 7 
hydroelectric power potential as part of a comprehensive effort to cope [ 
with persistent balance of payments difficulties. Lacking investment 
capital, the Yugoslavs turned to the Soviet Union for financing after failing 7 
to interest Western countries in the scheme. The project formed an integ- F 
ral part of the current five-year plan introduced in December, 1947, and 

was, therefore, predicated entirely on the Soviet-East German promise of 
assistance. Both governments guaranteed to supply all equipment, techni- F 
cal assistance and know-how for this ambitious Yugoslav industrial develop- F 
ment, promising also to finance a later phase of the plan which would boost F 


aluminium production from the current 20,000 tons a year to an eventual 
capacity of 200,000 tons. 
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Ostensibly, the Soviet reason for the latest postponement of the 
credits (which the Yugoslavs regard as a virtual cancellation) was that 
these funds are needed at home in order to develop the Soviet chemical 
industry. It is not difficult, however, to see the correlation between this 
Soviet action and the fact that the Yugoslavs have recently been engaged 
in political polemics with the Russians. This is the second time in two 
years that the credits have been postponed by the Soviet Union—each time 
following a serious political dispute with Yugoslavia. 


For three years after World War II Yugoslavia behaved much like the 
other countries in Eastern Europe. Then the well known squabble between 
Tito and Stalin broke out in mid-1948. The Soviet Union attempted 
to coerce Yugoslavia into submission by economic blockade. The Soviet 
line of investment credit amounting to $ 135 million, very little of which 
had been delivered, was cut off. Trade was reduced unilaterally by the 
Soviet Union in 1949 to about one-eighth of its 1948 level. 


These steps were taken by the Soviet Union, as Pravda stated, “‘be- 
cause of the hostile policy of the Yugoslav Government toward the Soviet 
Union.” The Soviet newspaper went on to declare that the Yugoslavs 
should note that retaining an anti-Soviet attitude would mean “depriving 
themselves of the right to demand material and any other assistance from 
the Soviet Union, because the Soviet Union can only offer aid to its friends.” 
Tito had, in other words, committed the sin of insisting that Soviet assis- 
tance not carry with it any strings. Yugoslavia was expelled from the 


' . Communist Information Bureau (Cominform), declared a tool of the 


Western imperialists and denied any further economic assistance from the 
Soviet bloc. Stalin prophesied, “I will crook my little finger and there 
will be no more Tito!”’ 


Displaying their antipathy to “Titoism” the East European members 
of the bloc followed the Soviet example in adopting economic sanctions. 
In short order, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland and 
Rumania denounced their commercial agreements with Yugoslavia. 
The volume of trade between these countries and Yugoslavia in 1948 
had amounted to $ 205 million. In 1949 it dropped precipitously 
$ 52 million. The East European satellites also withdrew the substantial 
credits that had been extended to Yugoslavia. 


With Communist credit facilities summarily ended and trade reduced 
to zero by 1950, the Soviet-imposed economic boycott was complete and 
initially appeared to portend economic disaster for Yugoslavia. One imme- 
diate effect was a sizeable - decline in the total volume of Yugoslav trade, 
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A decrease of 22 per cent in 1949 was followed by another alarming decline 
of 19 per cent in 1950. An even greater blow, however, was the damage 
done to long range economic planning in Yugoslavia. The Yugoslav five- 
year plan had been based on the exchange of capital goods from the Soviet 
bloc for raw materials from Yugoslavia, with bloc commodity credits sery- 
ing to relieve pressure on current Yugoslav production. The Soviet- 
inspired economic sanctions completely disrupted this arrangement and in 
addition deprived Yugoslavia of its chief sources of supply of such imports 
as fuel, fertilizers and pig iron. 


The Soviet and Eastern European boycott between 1949 and 1953 did 
not, however, prove fatal to Yugoslavia, as Stalin had intended. After a 
period of uncertainty and much difficulty, Yugoslavia managed to reorient 
its trade toward Western Europe and the United States. France, Great 
Britain and the United States joined in providing financial assistance. 
Yugoslavia first modified and then abandoned its five-year plan and made 
other adjustments in its economy to compensate for the economic losses 
engendered by the Soviet and East European actions. By 1952 the total 
volume of Yugoslav trade was back to the 1948 level. Western credits, 
particularly from the United States, enabled Yugoslavia to resume its 
programme of industrialization, but on a more modest scale. It soon 
became apparent that Stalin’s little finger had failed to eliminate Tito. 


After Stalin’s death in March, 1953, the new Soviet leaders began to 
make conciliatory overtures to Yugoslavia. Diplomatic relations were 
normalized and Communist party contacts were gradually restored. In 
October, 1954, relatively modest trade relations between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union were initiated. In 1955 the East European countries 
also began to revive their trade with the country that they had branded 
seven years earlier as a Communist heretic. 


In May, 1955, Khrushchev and Bulganin paid a visit to Yugoslavia. 
Khrushchev blamed Beria and others for the “charges and insults’ against 
Tito in the Cominform resolution of 1948. “We sincerely regret and 
reject what followed thereafter,” Khrushchev declared. The Soviet leaders 
further acknowledged in their signature of the Belgrade declaration that 
Tito had been right all along and agreed that it was possible for individual 
Communist countries to take “different roads to socialism.” 


In order to demonstrate further their good intentions of dealing with 
Yugoslavia on the basis of equality, the Soviet leaders hastened to make 
amends on_ the economic front. Yugoslavia’s $90 million debt to the 
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Soviet Union was cancelled in July, 1955. Trade agreements were signed 
to boost trade turnover to $40 million in 1955 and to $110 million in 
1956. The level of trade was thus expected to surpass the $80 million 
turnover of 1948. Soviet trade negotiators were very friendly in dealing 
with the Yugoslav representatives, expressing willingness to take almost 
any products that the Yugoslavs offered, including such hard-to-sell items 
as prunes and cheap textiles and shoes in exchange for scarce items such 
as coal, crude oil and steel. 


With economic developments serving as the principal backdrop, Yugo- 
slavia’s relations with the Soviet Union seemed to move along smoothly 
in 1955 and early in 1956. In January, 1956, the Soviet Union extended 
the $110 million development credit for the construction of fertilizer 
factories, a power plant and the renovation of three mines. The Soviet 
Union also promised to build an atomic reactor in Yugoslavia. One 
month later the Soviet Union granted a commodity credit of $54 million 
(to be allocated at the rate of $18 million a year) and a convertible currency 
or gold loan of $30 million. In August, 1956, Yugoslavia negotiated 
the joint Soviet-East German credit of $175 million for the development 
of the Yugoslav aluminium industry. Earlier Czechoslovakia had granted 
$75 million in credits for commodity purchases and investment purposes. 
Poland also loaned Yugoslavia $20 million for industrial and transport 
equipment. By September, 1956, the total amount of Soviet bloc credits 
promised to Yugoslavia had reached $465 million. Yugoslavia welcomed 
this boost to its hard-pressed industrial and economic programme, since it 
was having difficulties in servicing debts to Western countries, particularly 
to Great Britain and West Germany. 


Suddenly, however, in October, 1956, Yugoslavia’s truce with the 
Soviet Union was shattered by the events in Poland and the outbreak of the 
Hungarian revolution. Tito and other Yugoslav leaders denounced the 
intervention of the Soviet Union in Hungary. The Soviet leadership 
regarded Yugoslavia as responsible for much of the trouble in Eastern 
Europe by promulgating the concept of “different roads to socialism.” 


Economic reprisals were not long in coming. In the January, 1957 
trade negotiations with Yugoslavia, the Soviet representatives suddenly 
became hard bargainers. During the long negotiations the Yugoslavs 
were told bluntly that there would be “no more Soviet oil traded for Bos- 
nian plums.” This new Soviet posture toward trade was not, of course, 
conducive to the expansion in the level of trade that Yugoslavia had hoped 
for following the restoration of commercial relations in 1954. Trade 
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turnover with the Soviet Union, only $3 million in 1954, increased rapidly 
to $32 million in 1955, although these levels fell short of the targets set 
in official agreements. Another major increase occurred in 1956, bringing 
the level up to $112 million. No significant increment followed in 1957, 
the total turnover remaining relatively stable at $119 million, no doubt 
due to Soviet animus toward the Yugoslav position regarding Hungary. 


East European trade with Yugoslavia, primarily involving Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Hungary and Poland, has increased substantially, 
doubling in volume each year since 1955. It totalled $8 million in 1954 
and then increased to $36 million in 1955, $75 million in 1956 and 
$141 million in 1957. Both in 1956 and 1957 the share of all Soviet bloc 
countries, including mainland China, in Yugoslavia’s total trade turnover 
ran to 24 per cent, accounting for 23 per cent of imports and upwards to 
one-fourth of exports. This trade turnover indicates the importance of the 
Soviet bloc in Yugoslav commercial relations, although the proportions 
have not attained the significance of 1948 relations—when one-half of 
Yugoslavia’s trade was with the bloc countries—because of Yugoslavia’s 
increased trade with Western Europe and the United States. 


Even so, the Yugoslavs have been disappointed that trade relations 
with the Soviet bloc have not expanded further. But trade problems 
were overshadowed on February 21, 1957, by the culmination of the argu- 
ment about the Hungarian revolution in the Soviet announcement that 
the contract to build the cherished aluminium plant “must be postponed 
until at least 1961.” The Soviet Union also forestalled deliveries on 
equipment for a power plant and two fertilizer factories contracted for 
under the $110 million investment credit. The official reason given for 
these suspensions of credits was that the Soviet Union must first complete 
its heavy commitments—both internally and to the satellites—under the 
five-year plan ending in 1960 and that there would be nothing left over for 
the Yugoslavs during that period. The Yugoslav leaders insisted that 
the agreement had to be honoured as afirm commitment by the Soviet Union 
and that any reneging on the contracts could only be interpreted as econo- 
mic pressure exerted for political purpose. As if confirming this Yugo- 
slav charge, Khrushchev declared in a speech in March, 1957: “The Soviet 
people are ready to share their last crumb of bread with other socialist 
states, but, comrades, we are going to share it with those who treat us 
fraternally!” 


In mid-1957 the Soviet Union again chose to woo Yugoslavia and it 
resulted in a rapprochement. It was a relief to the Yugoslavs because 
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arguments between Belgrade and Moscow tended to isolate Yugoslavia 
from the other Communist countries of Eastern Europe. But the Yugo- 
slavs had to accept a revised schedule for the aluminium project, which 
they valued so highly. The new delay postponed completion for three 
years, until 1964. The Yugoslav leaders felt that the latest Soviet commit- 
ment was genuine. With this expectation in view, they began investing 
their own resources in preparing the sites where the construction of the 
aluminium and fertilizer plants was to take place. 


But political differences soon intervened again in Soviet- Yugoslav 
relations. In November, 1957, Yugoslavia refused to sign the Communist 
“declaration of unity” drafted in Moscow in connection with the 40th 
anniversary celebration of the Bolshevik Revolution. The declaration 
attacked the West with the usual Communist verbiage and charged the 
West with being responsible for the continuing threat of war. Stressing 
the urgency of the unity of all Communist countries, the declaration also 
asserted that all Communist countries must unite behind Soviet policy and 
leadership. When Yugoslavia declined to sign fhe statement, the 
Soviet Union and other Communist countries denounced the Yugoslav 
position. Tito’s reply that “We do not pretend to be anything else than 
equal among equals” simply infuriated the Soviet Union further. 


The next step in the procession of events was the Seventh Congress 
of the Yugoslav Communist League at Ljubljana in April, 1958. As a 
fore-warning of things to come, the Soviet Union decided not to send an 
official delegation to the Congress. Eastern Europe followed suit. The 
Yugoslav Communists in their draft programme for the Congress and dur- 
ing the actual proceedings reiterated their position of independence in the 
East-West struggle. The Soviet Union in turn denounced Yugoslavia’s 
refusal to rejoin the Soviet bloc and recognize Russia as the leader of the 
Communist world. 


The full force of the Soviet reaction to these latest instances of Yugo- 
slav independence suddenly made itself felt one month later. First, the 
Soviet Union delayed the trade talks scheduled for May to implement the 
1958 trade protocol with Yugoslavia. The only reason given was “lack 
of time” on the part of Soviet negotiators. Then, on May 27, the Soviet 
Union unilaterally announced the postponement of the ¢ 285 million 
credit that had been reinstated as recently as July, 1957, after the earlier 
suspension following the Hungarian revolution. Officially this latest delay 
stemmed from the Soviet need to develop its chemical industry. But 
Khrushchev betrayed the real reason for the cancellation in a speech in 
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Sofia, Bulgaria, on June 3. Charging that Yugoslavia accepted American 
aid with strings, Khrushchev branded Yugoslavia as “the Trojan horse of 
Western imperialism,” Khrushchev also declared that the Cominform 
charges against Yugoslavia in 1948 were “basically correct.” 


At the moment, the Soviet-Yugoslav dispute is again being waged in 
terms of verbal polemics, while the rest of the world—particularly “‘neutra- 
list” underdeveloped area—watches the Yugoslavs pick up the pieces 
of their shattered economic plans since this latest Soviet onslaught. In 
the short run, the damage is felt in two ways. The immediate effect is in 
terms of the pressure placed on Yugoslavia’s trade agreements with bloc 
countries for 1958. The Communist countries have promised to import 
$165 million worth of goods that Yugoslavia finds almost impossible to 
sell in the Western markets. All of the 1958 trade protocols, however, 
were signed long before the latest Soviet-induced economic boycott of 
Yugoslavia, which means that trade will probably retreat from its present 
levels. Certainly the Yugoslavs cannot expect favourable terms any longer, 
forthe bloc negotiajors will be driving very hard bargains in all future 
contracts, if any. 


Another immediate effect felt by the Yugoslavs is the loss of the funds 
expended in developing the sites of the planned fertilizer factories and the 
aluminium project. Yugoslavia, in expectation of deliveries on the Soviet 
contracts, had spent sizeable sums in excavating work at the building sites, 
the construction of access roads and the provision of water supplies. 
Whether these investments can still be ress:ued with credits from sources 
other than Soviet bloc remains to be seen. 


In the long run, the greatest damage caused by the Soviet economic 
sanctions against Yugoslavia is that the five-year plan and industrial: de- 
velopment programme have been thrown into complete disarray. This 
is the second time in ten years that the Soviet Union has wrecked a Yugo- 
slav five-year plan only months after it was adopted. In 1947 and again 
in 1957 the Yugoslav economists based a considerable part of their planning 
in important economic sectors on the assumption that Soviet promises 
of assistance and trade would be honoured. Tito himself, in 1955, praised 
Soviet concepts of economic co-operation because they facilitated long- 
term economic planning. Now the cancellation of the Soviet credits and 
the threatened reduction in trade prevents long-term planning by Yugoslav 
economists, thus perpetuating the chronic balance of payments problem 
which, according to the plan, should have been well on the road to solution 
by 1961. Gone for the moment is the Yugoslav dream of exporting 
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aluminium products and surplus electric power in order to solve the country’s 
balance of payments difficulties. In effect, the Soviet actions create 
need for long-term Western credits to Yugoslavia to offset the dislocation 
of the development programme. 





Apart from economic considerations, Yugoslavia has paid dearly and 
made several concrete concessions in coming to terms with the Soviet 
Union. The Soviet Union, for example, involved East Germany in the 
credit programme for the aluminium plant and forced Yugoslavia to recog- 
nize the East German government in October, 1957. Yugoslavia does 
not now have the equipment that the East Germans were supposed to sup- 
ply for the aluminium plant. Yet Tito’s government is left standing as the 
only one in the world outside of the Communist bloc recognizing the 
East German regime. Worst of all, West Germany severed diplomatic 
relations with Yugoslavia after Tito’s recognition of the East Germans. 
The prospect of a possible reduction in trade with West Germany was 
certainly unwelcome to the Yugoslavs who can ill afford to lose one of 
their principal trading partners. Trade with West Germany has been 
increasing steadily since 1955, growing to the point where it exceeded the 
volume of trade with the Soviet Union in 1957 and amounted to more 
than one-half of the total Yugoslav trade turnover with the Soviet bloc. 
Tito also placed his American assistance in jeopardy by recognizing East 
Germany, because the United States took a second long look at its econo- 
mic and military aid to Yugoslavia. 


As a part of the price for receiving Soviet bloc aid, Yugoslavia also 
found itself the only country voting with the Soviet bloc countries against 
the condemnation of the Soviet intervention in Hungary by the United 
Nations. One year previously the Yugoslav representatives in the United 
Nations had abstained from voting when the Hungarian problem was being 
considered. Finally, to placate the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia made other 
concessions, among them the reduction of its friendly contacts with the 
Socialist parties of Western Europe. 





The reply of the Soviet bloc to these concessions has been to use again 
a very formidable weapon—the postponement of economic assistance to 
Yugoslavia whenever the Yugoslavs did anything that displeased the Soviet 
leadership. While promises of assistance from the Soviet Union have 
totalled $ 370 million, Yugoslavia has actually received only about $ 77 
million, with an additional small amount of deliveries being made under 
the terms of the Polish and Czech credits granted in 1956. According to 
Yugoslav reports, “not one dollar’”’ of the Soviet-East German $175 million 
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credit for the aluminium combine has ever been received by Yugoslavia. 
Nor has the Soviet Union ever made delivery of the nuclear reactor pro- 
mised to Yugoslavia. 


Certainly, for Yugoslavia the outlook is very grim It is obvious 
that Tito has not been and is not now prepared to back down in his argu- 
ments with Khrushchev. Tito’s principal concern, after all, is to maintain 
the independence of his country against all incursions. It is equally evident 
that the Soviet bloc will not restore the cancelled credits or substantially 
increase trade until the Soviet Union decides once again to woo Yugoslavia. 
Further, the Soviet bloc countries may well continue to apply economic 
pressure on Yugoslavia by gradually reducing trade, despite the recent 
East German-Yugoslav trade agreement. 


The Soviet Union has already recognized that Yugoslavia’s bitter 
experiences cast a long shadow over Soviet bloc economic relations with 
other countries. In an effort to reduce the damaging effects of its unilateral 
denunciation the Soviet Union offered an explanation on July 1. The 
Soviet argument is that the credits did not serve the principle of mutual 
advantage because Yugoslavia stood to gain more then the Soviet Union 
once the credits wereused. This being so, the Soviet Union is justified in 
keeping the funds at home to develop the chemical industry. 


Furthermore, the Soviet Union argued that the credit arrangements 
were not based on sound business practices because the terms were “‘excep- 
tionally easy” for Yugoslavia. This contention is, of course, in direct 
conflict with the Soviet claim that all of its loans are hard loans negotiated 
on a strictly commercial basis. The Soviet Union has also expressed will- 
ingness to sell to Yugoslavia for cash the equipment and services that had 
previously been negotiated on credit. Yugoslavia was not given any hint 
however, about where to get the funds for such purchases. Finally, 
Yugoslavia has been invited to “discuss in a businesslike way” the post- 
ponement of the credits—an invitation to participate in a new form of 
Soviet diplomacy, the “mutual” denunciation of economic agreements. 


The Soviet Union has certainly refined its techniques since 1948 in 
denying aid. No longer are there the angry repudiations of agreements 
or crude denunciations. Now there is a “postponement” of credits or 
trade negotiations with an attempt at a plausible explanation for the delay. 
But even though the Soviet methods are less crude in 1958, the Yugoslav 
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example points to the hazards and pitfaillsforany country accepting Soviet 
bloc economic assistance.' 


THE MAGHREB IN SEARCH OF A UNION 
Hameeda Akhund 


(Continued From Previous Issue) 


In view of the existing pattern of international forces and its own 
anbalanced economy, France cannot expect to exploit the oil and gas 
deposits of the Maghreb unilaterally. ,Undoubtedly, the expenditure, 
both on capital investment and the Algerian war has been immense, 
especially in thelight of France’s falling foreign resources. To undertake the 
vast responsibility of the Saharan development the French Government, 
not too long ago, established a High Commission of Common Organiza- 
tion for the Saharan Region, composed of sixteen African members (eight 
from Algeria, and the rest from Chad, the French Sudan, Niger, Maure- 
tania, Saoura and the Oases) and sixteen French members. Its functions 
are limited to the organization and control of economic development and 
the raising of living standards*. For the French, the incorporation of 
Morocco and Tunisia into this organization would mean greater inter- 
dependence of the Franco-Maghrebian community. In the long run 
it may lead to a confederation having close links with France. On this 
subject M. Bourges-Manoury, at one time Premier of France, appealed to 
both Morocco and Tunisia, expressing the desire of the French Govern- 
ment to see them associated intimately with this big enterprise(The ORCS)? 
On the French proposal of seats for Morocco and Tunisia on the directing 
board of the Saharan Organization, both countries have agreed to joint 





,!The sources used in preparing this paper include news stories and features from the 


New York Times, the Washington Post, the Christian Science Monitor and the London 
Times over the past ten years, the despatches by Eric Bourne of the Monitor and Elie 
Abel of the Times being most helpful. Other general information came from Hamilton 
Fish Armstrong, Tito and Goliath (1951), Fitzroy Maclean, The Heretic (1957); R. Barry 
Farrell, Yugoslavia and the Soviet Unions 1948-1956 (1956); Robert F. Byrnes (ed.), Yugo- 
slavia (1957); Thomas T. Hammond, Yugoslavia Between East and West (1954); ‘‘Soviet- 
Yugoslav Economic Relations,’ The World Today (January, Immanuel Birnbaum, 
“WhitherTito?”’ Problems of Communism (January-February, 1958): AmericanCommittee 
for Liberation, ‘‘Ten Years of Soviet-Yugoslav Relations, 1948-1958, a Chronology.”’ 
Trade information and other data on Yugoslav relations with the Soviet bloc were obtain- 
ed from Trade Agreements and other Trade Accords between the Soviet Bloc and Free 
World Countries of Europe (U.S. Department of Statel): /nternational Trade News Bulletin 
(GATT): and Direction of International Trade (Noint Publication of the United Nations‘ 
International Monetary Fund and {nternational Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment), as well as Vneshniaia Torgovlia (Moscow) and the Current Digest of the Soviet 
Press (Ann Arbor, Michigan). 


* Jean-Michel de Lattre, ‘‘Sahara cle de voute de d’ensemble euro-africain francais, 
Politige Etrangire, No. 4, 1957, Paris, Centre, d’etudes de Politique Etranglre, p. 368, 
Ibid. p. 371. 
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economic development but they refuse to reognize French claims of owner- 
ship over the Sahara. Many responsible French leaders, including Gene- 
ral de Gaulle and M. Mendes-France have visualized a Euro-Africa, a 
broad concept of regional unity, underlining economic inter-dependence 
not only with France but more important, between the Maghreb and the 
Sahara. 


In visualizing such a union of the Maghreb powers with France, two 
main objections present themselves. The past experience of the Maghreb 
nations with France and the present war in Algeria are bound to make 
the North Africans distrustful of any scheme sponsored by France. In 
the earlier phase of their independence struggle nationalist leaders had 
affirmed their desire to maintain close links with France. But now they 
have grown wary of any project that may become no more than a renewal 
of the old relationship. The transition in the ideas and policy of leaders 
like Ferhat Abbas is evidence of their growing suspicion of the revival of 
French domination in any form. Ferhat Abbas was in the beginning a 
moderate nationalist who supported complete assimilation of Algeria into 
France on a basis of equality. After 1943 he began to support the idea 
of an autonomous Algeria federated with France. Later he joined the FLN 
and is now leading the movement for complete independence. His dilem- 
ma is similar to the rest of the Arab-African leaders, familiar with foreign 
rule. Like most Maghreb intellectuals whose policies were marked by an 
absence of fanatic nationalism, Ferhat Abbas believes in a ‘future Franco- 
Maghrebian community or federation’’ and its need of the West: 


“That is why we have not accepted Communist aid and why 
we don’t want arms of Communist origin. But the West helps 
France and we are under pressure to accept Communist aid. Sooner 
or later we may be forced to give in to this pressure. If this happens, 
don’t make any mistake about it, we moderates will be swept 
aside.””! 

These words echo the sentiments of pro-Western leaders like Habib 
Bourguiba and Si Bekkai of Morocco who feels that “the independence 
towards which our people aspire must not mean loosening of our links 
with France for the friendship between our two countries is deep-rooted 
and goes back into history.’’? They also reflect the Maghrebian opposi- 
tion to a policy that may evoke a new form of subservience to France. 
Despite these leaders’ allegiance to French culture, the question of Algerian 
independence and equality of status in all respects for the European and 
the Arab is the decisive factor in their choice against a close union with 








“|e Meet the Rebels,’ The Economist, London, February 22, 1958, 
2 Keesings, Jan. 28-Feb. 4, 1956, p. 14677, 
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France. A second objection lies in France’s inability to undertake the 
responsibility of the Saharan development. It requires the concerted help 
of several advanced countries since it is too vast a venture to succeed under 
the unilateral control of an economically unstable country. 


An alternative to French Euro-Africa that suggests itself is a Euro- 
Africa linked to France and the European Common Market. Here the 
possibility of progressive economic development is more feasible and French 
domination less likely. The European Common Market was formed by 
Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Luxembourg and Netherlands with the 
purpose of removing customs tariff and quota restrictions and gradually 
establishing customs union with a common external tariff against third 
countries. At their meeting held in February 1957, these countries consi- 
dered problems relevant to the association of their overseas territories 
with the Common Market. It was agreed that: 


The treaties should embody those principles expressing the 
willingness of the six countries to associate their overseas territories 
with the Common Market and to contribute to the economic and 
social investments required for the development of these territories. 
A first convention, concluded for five years and attached to the treaty 
will define the terms of the application of these principles. It will lay 
down the participation of the member-states in the big investment 
effort they are prepared to make in favour of the overseas territories. 
The convention will also establish the methods whereby the markets 
of member-states and overseas territories shall be progressively 
opened to reciprocal exchanges.! 


This agreement evaluating total aid to African territories at 
$580,000,000 for the first five years, is made on the understanding that 
Algeria which absorbs half of France’s overseas investment remains strictly a 
French burdenat present.2 Their hesitation to include the Algerian Sahara 
in their investment schemes is based as much on economic considerations 
as on political implications. The fear of involvement in a struggle which 
concerns France alone is a contributing factor in the policy of the European 
powers. Again the success of economic investment will always be threa- 
tened until Algeria can attain a certain measure of political tranquility. 


Assuming that these impediments to a Maghreb union can be re- 
moved, what form can this union take in its relationship with the European 
community that will work to their mutual advantage? Of primary concern 








| Keesings, Feb. 23-March 2, 1957, p. 15395. 
2 Union of Euro-Africa, The Economist, London. October 12, 1957, pp. 20-23. 
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is the need for foreign investment and technical guidance. To date 
France has distributed exploitation rights over the Saharan oil between 
different companies, some European and some American. In the develop- 
ment of Mautetanian iron there has been a joint investment by 
the French, Italian and German sources plus a World Bank loan. 
As a possible supplement to this co-operative activity the creation by 
the ECOSOC of an Economic Commission for Africa, whose member- 
ship is open to those European members controlling certain parts of Africa 
and the independent African countries of Ethiopia, Ghana, Liberia, Libya, 
Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, Union of South Africa and the UAR, should 
be a great help in coordinating economic policies for the area. European 
investment can benefit the Maghreb only if it is made on a proportionate 
profit basis with the South African countries entitled to at least 50% of the 
monetary proceeds from their oil and other resources. From this they 
can commence on a stepped-up programme of national development, with 
increased agricultural production, improved educational and health 
facilities and a gradual industrialization. Another important result of 
this alliance will be the utilization of African labour in the oil or 
gas field and iron mines, which will considerably decrease the fear of | 
unemployment that has contributed to the influx of cheap African | 
labour into France. Until North Africa can progress industrially it will 
have to rely on foreign imports, which can be provided on a reduced-tariff 
basis by the members of the European Community. 





All thls will necessarily take a long time to evolve, but with sufficient 
foreign investment unhampered by political strings or military obligations, 
the North African Union will have at least the basis of a financal starting 

- point. The rest will depend upon the union’s desire for progress and the 
availability of trained personnel to help it progress. The Maghreb 
union cannot achieve overnight economic prosperity which must be a 
process of slow evolution. But it can arrive at a regional unity which would 
add to its strength if given the necessary financial backing. European 
investment will be forthcoming only when safeguards against nationali- 
zation by the Maghreb Governments an be given. On the African side, 
it is possible for the pro-Western Arab leaders to agree to such a proposi- 
tion if Algeria were granted its independence and if a guarantee of equal 
treatment for the Africans and the European settlers were present. The 
main block against affiliation of the union to the European community 
would be the French colons: not only would they oppose any form of 
independence that would break their connections with France, but they 
would be more averse to a solution that might dampen their economic 
hold over the country. At present the French settlers form the economic 
weather-post in Algeria, and to a lesser extent, in Morocco and Tunisia. 
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If investment were to be made from other European sources, the French 
interest in North Africa would be amalgamated, leaving little scope for 
dominance by the French community. 


If Algeria wins its independence by force and if the coion temperament 
remains as recalcitrant as at present, the Maghreb union will be forced into 
other channels of foreign policy to avoid a future brush-up with France. 
Foreign aid being imperative for the survival of this union, the pro-West- 
ern leaders of the Maghreb will have to turn to the United States. Here 
the association of powers cannot take the same close form as the relation- 
ship with the European Community would provide. America has _ poli- 
tical stake in North Africa. Already it has established four air bases and 
one naval base in Morocco, one in Tunisia and ‘one in Libya. By its 
aid agreements it has slowly reduced Moroccan and Tunisian reliance 
upon French economic help. Recently the U.S. Government 
announced that it would grant to Morocco a supplementary aid of 
ten million dollars under the Mutual Security Programme. The total 
U.S. aid in 1958 amounts to $30,500,000'. Under separate trade agree- 
ment Morocco was to receive $20,000,000 from the International Co- 
operation Administration in the fiscal year. ‘“The money would be used 
to bring consumer goods that would be sold in Morocco. The local 
funds realized from the resale would finance development projects.”’* To 
Tunisia, the US agreed to lend $5,500,000 with 500,000 earmarked for 
technical training.* In 1957, the United States also granted Tunisia its 
request for armaments despite French protests at the NATO meeting and 
during official exchanges between the two governments. 


At present the U.S. is less concerned with maintaining French hold 
over Algeria than allowing North Africa to turn towards the U.A.R. 
and Soviet influence. It is precisely this problem which has prevented a 
more definite American policy in the area. American economic invest- 
ment has been limited so far, perhaps to subdue French suspicion that the 
U.S. is trying to undermine the former’s influence in North Africa so as 
to step into the economic vacuum itself. Official American aid comes 
in relatively large quantites to underdeveloped countries, but its effective- 
ness is limited by the one sided economic dependence, as well as the politi- 
cal implications and restrictions preventing a free flow of trade from the 
aid-receiving country. American aid tends to set up a consumer economy 
and due to its emphasis on providing markets for its own goods it acts as 








* | Dawn, Karachi, June 10, 1958. 


2 Middle East Journal, Spring 1957, Washington D.C. 
3 Ibid, p. 165. 
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a retarding factor in the development of capital goods. If planning were 
left entirely in the hands of the North Africans it might be possible to 
develop the union along an economically independent line. But the nature 
of the ICA and Mutual Security Programmes does not allow this; there- 
fore reliance on American aid will imply not only preponderant American 
influence in the economic sphere, but inevitably the Maghreb union would 
be drawn into an alliance with the West, with military implications that 
may go against the pro-Arab sentiments of the North African leaders and 
especially the Algerian FLN. In this kind of a set-up, North African 
trade will have to find an outlet in the European markets for its oil and 
mineral resources, since the U.S.A. is self-sufficient in both commodities, 


The last choice for the Maghreb Union is a policy oriented to the Arab 
world and the East. Such an alignment will be based more on sentimental 
reasoning than on grounds of political expendiency or practical demands. 
The religious and racial solidarity of this area with the Arab world cannot 
be questioned but the Maghreb can remain a separate entity for as 
M. Ahmed Balafrej, Prime Ministe1 of Morocco, has said ‘‘we cling to our 
Muslim indentity as an essential element of ourselves. But we also cling 
to our individuality rooted in our geographic location and our history.” 
The loyalties of the FLN elements are especially strong in favour of a closer 
alliance with the UAR, and the sentiments of those Arab leaders who have 
been disappointed with Anglo-American policies are that Nasser’s policy 
of positive neutralism would win them the respect and unconditional 
interest of the Western powers. Often this line is adopted by the extreme 
nationalist rivals of M. Bourguiba in the Neo-Destour.? This reasoning is 
based on their frustration with Anglo-American policies and the French. 
But sentiments of Pan-Arab unity are strong and even though this re- 
surgent nationalism may not make the Maghreb union economically less 
viable yet it could improve its bargaining position with the West. There 
is the danger that in an alliance with the UAR with its anti-West bias the 
probability of European capital investment would be meagre. The 
Maghreb’s trade links will always remain with Europe rather than any 
other power group. Neither Egypt nor Syria is in a position to utilize 
the oil resources, nor can they supply the Maghreb wth the capital 
goods necessary for the Maghreb’s industrial development. At present 


| Ahmed Balafrej, “Morocco Plans for Independence’, Foreign Affairs, April, 1956, 
pp. 488-480. 


2 From L‘Action quoted in The Economist, London, February 15, 1959. 
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there are few indications as to where the Maghreb will turn in its search 
for an economic and political stabitily. This decision will depend mainly 
upon how the Algerian question is resolved. For the moment this is the 
chief drawback in the formation of a union. And the question cannot be 
resolved effectively until the colons are promised a suitable alternative to 
their present status. According to Western observers the problem of the 
integration or an assimilationof diverse national groups will have a sizeable 
impact upon the development of a free union in the Maghreb. The Arabs 
are in majority. The Berbers, of whom 40% are found in Morocco, 
30% in Algeria and 10% in Tunisia are concentrated in the Atlas region and 
the rural areas. Most Frenchmen and Europeans in North Aftica say that 
there is little solidarity between the Arabs and the Berbers who racially 
and cuturally have had different background. On the other hand the 
Maghreb Arabs are quite insistent on the possibility of integration between 
the groups. They feel that the present division is a result of the French 
policy of divide-and-rule which instituted measures such as the “Berber 
Dahir” of 1932 providing a separate law for the Berbers to undercut the 
Sultan’s authority over them. However many visitors to the Berber areas 
in Morocco, have noted a calm and lack of tribal incidents which 
were common before independence. According to Ernest Gellner, there 
has been no Arab-Berber conflict after independence in 1956, and “the 
administration though thin on the ground, and understaffed and over- 
worked by largely routine matters was functioning smoothly without fear 
or force, and on excellent terms with the tribal population.’! Even 
if this statement is largely an enthuthusiastic ovation for a young regime, 
it denotes cretain measure of diplomatic handling by the Moroccan reg- 
ime of a problem that could have upset its independence. 


A more difficult ethnic group to integrate will be the European settlers 
including the Jews, who remain the controlling factor in the econo- 
mies of these countries. No amount of legislation in Algeria has made the 
colons a component part of Algerian life. Thisis primarily because the 
difference in their status has always been emphasized despite official state- 
ments to the contrary. President Coty of France recognized this unique 
Algerian problem where there are “‘two ethnic groups, one more numer- 
ous, but the other playing a major part in the development and progress 
of the country. The real problem in Algeria is to ensure the co-existence 
and necessary cooperation of these two communities.”? When indepen- 
dence does come to Algeria, the problem of co-existence will remain. 
Either the French and the European will migrate to France as some of 
them have already started doing or accept the guarantees that may be 














! Ernest Gellner, “Independence in the Central High Atlas,” Middle East Journal, 
Summer 1957, p. 240. 
2. Keesings, July 6-13, 1957, p. 15647, 
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provided by the nationalist government for their personal and economic 
security. The French population controls the economic and civil life of 
Algeria,’ in Morocco and Tunisia too, itis a fairly strong factor. It would 
be desirable to retain their interest in North Africa until an orderly transi- 
tion can be made from French to Muslim hands. In order to ensure 
Muslim economic and political security in an independent Algeria French 
commercial interest might well be allowed a wider scope to attract invest- 
ments from the European community. An alliance such as this can help 
the Maghreb to evolve into a stable federation or confederation. The 
problem of prejudice against the Jewish community is a long standing one, 
and cannot be altered by mere guarantees of secyrity. The Jews have to 
suffer from the racial prejudice of the Europeans—their rivals in the North 
African business. Because of the sympathy of Jews with Israel their rela- 
tions with the Muslims have been further strained. Except in the case of 
Algeria, a Maghreb union will involve little change in the present govern- 
mental structures (though the status of a Moroccan monarchy and a Tuni- 
sian Republic will have to be defined). The removal of customs barriers, 
the integration of development programmes and national economies, the 
coordination of defence and foreign policies in issues affecting all three 
members will be largely an administrative concern. Individually, these 
countries have to settle their own problems. Morocco has been handling 
the question of the unification of the three zones of Spanish Morocco, 
French Morocco and Tangiers, and it has to decide upon the definition of 
its frontiers to the south. Algeria will have to cope with the post-indepen- 
dence problem of reorientation to a peace economy, involving a resettling 
of the fighting bands. In Tunisia, as in Morocco and Algeria, the ques- 
tion of French forces, too, will have to be decided. 

Since May 1958, events in North Africa have been moving rapidly. 
Conferences of North African leaders have stepped up nationalist zeal and 
their urge for a stronger unity. While France has lessened tension with 
Tunisia by agreeing to the evacuation of French forces from Tunisia, 
except the Naval base of Bizerta, the French Algerians have reached a point 
from where there can be no turning back. Algerian independence is in- 
evitable. The FLN claim of being the representative national body cannot 
be challenged and negotiations will have to becarried on eventually with 
the FLN, if a permanent settlement is desired. As early as 1955, General 
de Gaulle had proposed a French North African community for ‘‘no poli- 
cy except one which substitutes association for domination will be work- 
able or worthy of France.’ If the General cannot achieve a coopcrative 
community no other French leader can do so without a decisive war in 
Algeria, which could only mean a pathetic end to the possibility of French 

association with the North African Union. 
~ | Lorna Hahn, Op. Git. p. 314. 
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TROUBLE IN THE PERSIAN GULF 
Hafeezur Rehman Khan 


The tiny principalities around the southern and eastern coast of the 
Jaziratul-Arab are in a ferment. Though the basic nature of the problem 
i.e, foreign domination, is the same in all these states, their historical, 
economic and other developments have been divergent. That calls fora 
separate treatment of the South Arabian Sheikhdoms and Persian Gulf 
Sheikhdoms. The geographical location and presence of oil in the Persian 
Gulf states also necessitates such a division. In this paper a survey 
of the situation in the Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms will be attempted. It 
will cover the Sultanate of Muscat and Oman, Trucial states of Rassal 
Khaimah, Umm-al-Qaiwain, Ajman, Sharjah, Dubai and Abu Dhabi 
(on the Persian Gulf seaboard of the Oman promontory) Qatar, Bahrein 
and the Sheikhdom of Kuwait. 


The development of the British influence over these states was part 
of the overall British hegemony over the Arabian Peninsula; ‘Arabia 
Felix’’ as the Arabian Peninsula was called in the Roman days was part of 
the Ottoman Empire before its collapse in World War I. As was the case 
with Ottoman possessions elsewhere, the decline of the Turkish Empire 
was followed by the attempts of various European powers to extend their 
influence to Arabia. During the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries 
there was not much hold by Constantinople over the various principalities 
of the Peninsula. The British, by virtue of their 1ule over India, triumphed 
in the struggle for power. Much of the money and manpower for the 
extension of the British influence in the Persian Gulf came from India', 
In fact, the British policy in this area was to a great extent guided from 
New Delhi and the main motive behind it, as explained by the protagonists 
of the British Empire, was the security of India. As the various Arab 
countries and Iran lay athwart the route to India, Britain tried to seal it 
against encroachments of a potentially hostile power. Piracy and slave 
trade in the Persian Gulf area provided further stimulus to British inter- 
vention and eventual extension of British influence. 








1, Lord Curzon’s Memorandum of 21st September, 1899, reproduced in J.C. Hurewitz’s 
Diplomacy in the Near and Middle East, Vol. 1.D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. Princeton, 
New Jersey, pp. 240-241. 

Lord Curzon calculated that in 1896 the total expenditure of the Government of 
India in those areas was £71,656/- as compared to Great Britain's £15,597. 
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However, the British Government “was. not disposed to interfere 


(in Arabia) more than was necessary for the maintenance of general peace 
in the Persian Gulf.””! In the words of Lawrence the policy agreed on 
was to put a “‘ring-wall around Arabia...... So long as our fleet keeps its 
coasts, Arabia should be at leisure to fight out its own complex and fatal 
destiny~. 


29 


Starting with the occupation of Aden in 1839 Britain gradually spread 


its protection along the southern and eastern coast of the Peninsula and 
established a varying degree of control over them. For more thana century 
Britain commanded supreme influence over the area though frequently 
it was challenged by one or the other ruling power in Europe. Only twice 
before the advent of Arab nationalism the British position was threatened 
by the Arabs themselves—once under the leadership of Mohammed Ali 
of Egypt who endeavoured to unite the Arabs and re-establish the Cali- 
phate and again under the leadership of Wahabis who wanted to rid their 
Jazira of the “infidels” in the spirit of orthodox Islam. On both the occa- 
sions their most loyal proteges wavered in their loyalty to the British Crown. 


With the withdrawal of its power from India, Britain would 
have gradually departed from these British pockets too. But the 


rich deposits of oi] under these sandy stretches, and the involvement of 
Western powers in a struggle for world supremacy with the Communist 
bloc came in the way. The grip over these Sheikhdoms, therefore, is not 
likely to be loosened. But the growing Arab nationalism is bent upon 
wiping out the foreign influence and changing the old order to conform 
with the wishes of the Arab people. Some kind of compromise is 
necessary to avoid serious trouble in this strategic area. 


MUSCAT AND OMAN : The nearest Arab land from India is Oman 


where as far back as the tenth century B.C., spices, peacocks and apes were 
brought by ship®. It was natural for the British to have their initial rela- 
tions with this part of the Arabian peninsula. A treaty of friendship, com- 
merce and navigation was concluded in 1791 between the East India 
Company and the Sultan. Soon with the growing strength and wealth of 
East India Company, the Sultan became their protege, and some twenty 
one engagements were entered into with him uptil 19294. Time and again 
this chieftain pledged allegiance to the British and upon receiving a a gift 
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of the British Navy’s armed vessel Prince Regent, in 1838, vowed ever-last- 
ing friendship to the British but wavered the following year, when the 
threat of Mohamed Ali came nearer home. 


The Sultan of Muscat entered into treaty relations with several West- 
ern states—including the United States—in 1833. But the growing power 
of the British in this part of the world did not let the Western interests 
maintain a balance of power. The Anglo-French struggle culminated in 
an agreement between them in 1862; it guaranteed the independence and 
integrity of the Sultanate. However, the British declared a protectorate 
over Sultan’s possessions in Africa in 1890, and in 1891 concluded a treaty 
with him by which he pledged not to dispose of any part of his 
territory to anybody but the British’. The official title of the British repre- 
sentative in Muscat is Consuland not Political Agent as is the case with 
the other Persian Gulf Sheikhdoms. This special relationship is recog- 
nised by other states. The Hague Court of Arbitration in its decision in 
the Muscat Dow case in 1905 affirmed its status as an independent Sulta- 
nate. No other power has its representative accredited to Muscat though 
countries other than Britain have entered into treaty relationship with it. 


Britain has protected Sultan’s interest during the past and through a 
treaty of friendship signed in 1951 for 15 years the Sultan could call upon 
that country for military help as he did in 1957 against the Imam of Oman. 
Sultan’s relationship with Oman is of a complex nature. Britain in her 
engagements sometimes mentioned the Sultan as simply the Sultan of 
Muscat and at other times Sultan of Muscat as well as of Oman. Had the 
Arab complaint of 20th. August 1957 to the Security Councilbeen included 
on the Council’s agenda the status of Oman would have been somewhat 
clarified. As the situation stands today the Arabs continue to recognize 
the independence of Oman and the Imam has the support of the Arab 
League. Onthe other hand Great Britain and the United States con- 
sider Oman as Sultan’s domain. The show of force by Britain to help 
the Sultan curb the Omani revolt apart from carrying out Britain’s pledges 
tothe Sultan wasmeant to act as a deterrent against similar risings in other 
British protectorates and to discourage the local chiefs from riding the 
tide of Arab nationalism and looking towards the Arab League as a 
source of power. 





States. to the Security Council, the Iraqi Delegate referring to this treaty observed ‘‘All 
the agreements concluded prior to 1891 refer only to the Sultan of Muscat, while the treaty 
of 1891 calls him the Sultan of Muscat and Oman although the signature carries the title 
of the Sultan of Muscat only.” It seems that the British in order to extend their area of 
influence as against other powers recognized the aspirations of their protege and in the 
words of Commander B.G. Hogarth ‘“‘committed Great Britain ever since to support the 
rulers of Muscat against the people of Oman,” United Nations Security Council S/PV. 
784, 20th August, 1957. 


1. When the question of British intervention in Oman was brought up by eleven Arab 
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Apart from the question of the status of Oman another very notable thing 
is the plural society of the Sultanate’s coastal towns which are not under 
dispute. The towns of Muscat (population 3,500) and Matrah (population 
8,500) are one-third Indian, one-third Baluch and one-third Negro. Even 
deeper in the interior there is a strong infusion of negro blood. The trade 
of the Sultanate is mainly in the hands of Hindu Banias and Muslim 
Khojas. Indian influence is quite prominent and the Indian Rupee is the 
official currency of the Sultanate. To further their influence the Govern- 
ment of India entered into a trade agreement with the Sultan describing 
him as the Sultan of Muscat and Oman!. Responsible people in the 
Government of Pakistan have accused the Indian Government of man- 
oeuvring against Pakistan in respect of transfer of Gwadur to the latter, 
which took place in September this year through the British Foreign 
Office. 


Though nominally independent in the political sense,Muscat has sur- 
rendered its natural resources to Britain. The Sultan is bound by his 
own note of January 10, 1923 not to exploit petroleum resources or to 
grant any concession without consulting the British and prior to their 
permission. This further explains the British action in Oman in 1955 
and again in 1957. 


TRUCIAL OMAN: From the base of the Qatar Peninsula to the 
Gulf of Oman stretch a number of coastal Sheikhdoms. These petty states 
have treaty relations with the British Government to prevent piracy and 
slavery and to maintain a perpetual truce amongst themselve.. The trea- 
ty with Britain was signed in 1853. In 1892 the Sheikhs were brought 
under the protection of Great Britain. Since then the British Political 
Resident in the Persian Gulf (at Bahrein) is responsible through the Poli- 
tical Agent, Trucial States, for the external relations of the Sheikhdoms. 
The rights to explore and exploit natural resources have been reserved by 
Britain in the sense that prior permission of the British Government is nece- 
ssary for any such deal. These concessions are mainly responsible 
for keeping the British interests alive in this area. The possibility of the 
existence of oil has led to Britain’s dispute with Saudi Arabia over the 
Buraimi Oasis. The Saudis claim the territory on the ground that it was 
owned by their family in the nineteenth century. On their part, the Sheikh 
of Abu Dhabi and the Sultan of Muscat, whose external affairs are conduct- 


The British delegate to the Security Council Sir Pearson Dixon capitalised the fact that 
the Government of India described the Sultan as the Sultan of Muscat and Oman in 
this Treaty. In his opinion it amounted to recognition of Sultan’s authority over Oman. 
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ed by the British claim to have reduced it after repealing Wahabi tribes in 
1869. The British Government maintains that “for almost a century there 
has been no effective Saudi influence in the Oasis. British political officers 
visited the Oasis from time to time over many years without protest from 
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the Saudi Government. It may be pointed out that Saudi Arabia’s 
borders with the Persian Gulf states have never been satisfactorily defin- 
ed.”2 The Saudis are loth to any settlement except through plebiscite in 
the Buraimi area. The importance of the Buraimi Oasis to Saudi Arabia 
can hardly be exaggerated. It contains the only siezeable water wells in 
the north eastern portion of the Rub-al-Khali (the Empty Quarter) in 
Saudi Arabia. Its possession is not simply a matter of family pride but 
has a great bearing on effective Saudi sovereignty over large portions of the 
Arabian peninsula. That is why Saudi Arabia insisted that it was less 
interested in oil than in the “‘peace and order of the Kingdom.”* This 
stretch of only fifteen square miles is the key to desert territory. It is be- 
cause of its great strategic importance that the British wanted to exert their 
authority over the Oasis’s through their proteges. As far back as 1945, 
this Oasis was selected as the site of a ‘durbar’ of all the Sheikhs of Trucial 
Oman, together with representatives of the British Government. Besides, 
since 1940 geologists have been more convinced than ever in the past 
about the possibility of oil in this area. 


The dispute over Buraimi has further complications relating to the 
struggle between the British and American oil interests. Because of the 
special nature of the dispute and its far reaching consequences, the Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal appointed in 1954 (which included a Pakistani amongst 
others) could not function properly and most of its members resigned or 
were accused of impartiality. The British troops occupied the whole area 
after the breakdown of the arbitration and a predominatly British oil enter- 
prise started exploitation. The Saudis suggested that it was fear of Tri- 
bunal’s voting for Saudi Arabia that motivated the British representative’s 
accusation of bribery and his consequent withdrawal. Arab observers 
opined that “the arbitration was apparently an eleborate and well staged 
charade.””4 

















1. From a statement issued by a spokesman of British Foreign Ofitce on March 5, 1953. 
2. Mavs have been prepared to suit the interests of the parties who prepared them. 
Those published by Aramco have given Saudi Arabia the whole of the Arabian ‘horn’ 
with the exception of a narrow coastal strip. British maps give an_ inflated view of this 
parents and show Oman, extending from Dhorfar on the southern coast to Buraimi 
in the north. 

See J.B. Kelley ‘‘Sovereignty and Jurisdictionin Eastern Arabia.’ International Affairs 
London, January, 1958, for obstacles that stand in the way of frontier delineation 
in Eastern Arabia. 

3. New York Times, 5 February, 1956. 
4. The Egyptian Economic and Political Review, November, 1955. 
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During November that year Saudi Arabia proposed the supervision 
of “‘an international organization such as the United Nations” until the 
question of sovereignty over the Buraimi Oasis is decided but Britain 
considered the proposal unrealistic!. Since then the matter remains 
pending though the Saudis are still contemplating to refer it back 
to the United Nations. Lately it was reported that they were putting the 
issue as a pre-requisite for resuming diplomatic relations with Britain 
which were broken after the Anglo-French attack on Suez in 1956. Fol- 
lowing the rift between Saudi Arabia and Egypt early this year, Britain re- 
newed her efforts to restore diplomatic relations with the Arab King and 
settle the Buraimi Oasis dispute in a bid to isolate the Yemen politically 
in the Arabian Peninsula and localise the unrest in the Aden Protectorate. 


QATAR: The relationship of Qatar with Britain is similar to that of 
other Trucial states. The Sheikh is known as one of Britain’s closest 
friends. Qatar with its 8,500 sq. miles of territory produces some 50 mil- 
lion barrels of oil a year and is exploited by a British Company.* Com- 
pagnie Francaise des Petroles controlled by the French Government has 
a 23-3/4 per cent share of the production in Qatar and all the oil goes to the 
British refineries. 


BAHREIN: The strongest British pocket in area and the strategie 
centre of Britain’s position in the gulf is Bahrein.3 It is the seat of the 
British Political Resident, Political Agent for Bahrein, the Assistant 
Political Agent, the Political Officers for the Trucial Coast and the Publi- 
city Officer in the Persian Gulf. The Sheikh employs a number of British 
officers as his advisers who head many of the departments of the island 
government. By the agreements of December 22, 1880 and March 13, 
1892, the Sheikhdom is deprived of the right to enter into relationship 
with any foreign government, without Britain’s consent or disposing 
of any part of the Sheikhdom to anyone except the British Govern- 
ment. The decision about exploitation of oil and pearl fisheries is also 
reserved with the British Government. On top of that, the Sheikh in his 
letter of May 14, 1914, undertook not to exploit any possible oil deposits 
himself or to entertain overtures regarding these deposits from any quarter 
without the British approval*. As such the British are in full control of 
Bahrein, though they maintain that the Sheikhdom is independent under 


1. Alexander Melmaid “The Buraimi Oasis Dispute” Middle Eastern Affairs, Feb., 1956, 
62 





p. 62. 
2. Dawn, Karachi, 23rd July, 1958. 

3. Herbert J. Liebesny ‘International Relations of Arabia : The Dependent Areas,” 
the Middle East Journal, April, 1947, p. 157. 

4. Sir Reader Bullard (edited) The Middle East—A. Political and Economic Survey, 
Oxford University Press, London, 1958, p. 133, 
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their protection. This British claim is repeatedly challenged by the 
Iranian Government which claims sovereignty over the islands on historical 
grounds. 


The Iranians referred their claim to the League of Nations in 1927 
andin subesequent years, but the League took no action in the conflict and 
no settlement was ever reached!. Nevertheless, the Iranians have not given 
up their claim. The Iranian Government theoretically placed Bahrein 
under Iranian jurisdiction at the end of 1957 and in a recent statement the 
Shahinshah reaffirmed the Iranian position vis-a-vis Bahrein. Moreover, 
the fact that Iran is a member of the Baghdad Pact and ‘a useful ally’ of the 
Western Powers makes the issue complicated. The Iranian Premier Dr. 
Eghbal told the Majlis on February 23, this year, that Iran would break 
off relations with any country which infringed on Iran’s interest in Bahrein. 
Iran is relentlessly pursuing its claim to Bahrein. When the Crown Prince 
of Bahrein paid a visit to India, the Iranian press attacked India for feasting 
the Prince, in spite of Indian embassy’s clarification that the Prince was 
not paying an official visit. Again when Saudi Arabia and Bahrein struck an 
oil deal under which Bahrein gave Saudi Arabia oil concession with the right 
to explore and develop certain areas, Teheran papers strongly criticised 
the agreement. One of the papers, Farman, asked the Shah to order an 
immediate severance of diplomatic relations with Saudi Arabia and to send 
troops and civilian volunteers “for the integration of Bahrein.” 


The situation in Bahrein is further complicated by the fact that the 
population of the island is nearly evenly divided between the Shia and 
Sunni sects of Islam. In the past in accordance with their tradition of 
divide and rule the British played one sect against the other. As recently 
as in 1952 rioting broke out over representation on the Municipal Council. 
This quarrel however opened the eyes of the inhabitants of Bahrein and in 
the follwing years they joined hands for bringing about reforms in the 
government. In a recent census of the island, they refused to be categoriz- 
ed as Shias or Sunnis. However, the Persians who form the largest for- 
eign group and are educated and wealthy, like the overseas Chinese in 
South East Asia, are generally believed to be interested only in accumulat- 
ing wealth and in taking it out of Bahrein to Iran. Their hearts were never 


1. Fora brief account of British viewpoint see A.J. Toynbee, Survey of International 
Affairs, 1934 (London 1935) pp. 221-24, and J.B. Kelley, The Persian Claim to Bahrein, 
International Affairs, January, 1957, London, pp. 51-70 and Freydeen Adamiyat Bahrein 
Islands - A Legal and Diplo matic study of the British-Iranian Controversy Fredrick A. 
Praeger, Inc. [New York 1955]. For a detailed Iranian version of the dispute see Majid 
Khadduri Iran’s claim to the sovereignty of Bahrein. American Journal of International 
Law, Oct. 1951. Washington, D.C., pp. 631-647. 
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in Bahrein but “across the Gulf in the other country.””’ They are accused 
by the local population f looking “toward Iran rather than the Arab 
world for political association.”! These Persians are also disliked by the 
British who consider them as a threat to the consolidation of their position 
in the Sheikhdom. The Persian community has always opposed the ‘In- 
dianization’ policies of the British authorities in Bahrein. The relationship 
was further strained at the time of Mossadiq’s ascendancy to power in 


Iran. 


It may be noted that Britain has resisted the influence of any Muslim 
country in this area. After the birth of Pakistan, the Persian Gulf Sheikh- 
doms evinced much interest in the new Muslim State, since a considerable 
number of Muslim Khojas were engaged in business and others were 
employed by the colonial administration and the Oil companies. With the 
growing interest shown by the people of the Gulf towards Pakistan, 
an expansion of trade with this country was expected. Though the Indian 
currency was in vogue from the pre-partition days, the Pakistan currency 
found its way into Bahrein. The British authorities sounded the Bahrein- 
ians whether they would prefer Pakistan currency to the Indian. All the 
Arabs and Persians voted for the Pakistan currency. The Hindus and Jews 
numbering 320 out of 100,000 opposed the suggestion. In spite of the 
majority vote in favour of the Pakistan rupee, the Political Agent declared 
the Indian rupee to be the official currency. The currency which circu- 
lates in Bahrein also circulates in the other Sheikhdoms of the Persian 
Gulf. This action of the British, therefore, was resented by Pakistan. 
It clearly indicates the intensity of the British hostility to any Muslim 
country towards which the people of the Persian Gulf feel attracted. 
A strong opposition to the British policy of ‘Indianization’ has particularly 
emanated from the Bahreinians of Iranian origin. The Iranian Government, 
too, has on several occasions accused the British Government “of intention- 
ally settling a large number of Hindus and Buddhistsin the Muslim State 


of Bahrein.’”? 


Collectively the Bahreinians are becoming more and more politically 
conscious. They react quickly to the events in the Arab and Muslim count- 
ries. At the time of the expulsion of Glubb Pasha from Jordan they had 
demanded the retirement of Sir Charles Belgrave, Adviser to the ruler for 
the last 40 years. The ruler, however, did not accede to their demands. 





1. Fahim Qubain ‘‘Social Classes and Tensions in Bahrein’’ “The Middle East “Jowrnal 
Vol. 9, No. 3, 1955, Washington, D.C.. pp. 273 & 275. 

2. The *‘Dawn’’. Karachi, September, 4 & 5, 1948. 

3. Ibid. 
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Instead, he increased the British personnel and expanded the police in pro- 
portion to the intensity of people’s demands. 


KUWAIT: Legally speaking, Kuwait’s status is the same as that of 
Bahrein. The extension of the British influence in Kuwait took place on 
a similar pattern as in other Sheikhdoms of the Gulf. However, there 
are no anti-piracy bindings as was the case with the Trucial principalities. 
The present relationship of Britain with Kuwait is based upon a treaty 
along the same lines as that concluded with Bahrein. This treaty was 
entered into on January 23, 1899. The British Government appointed a 
Political Agent for Kuwait in 1904. As in Bahrein,the British got the 
right for the exploitation of natural resources reserved for themselves. 
In 1913 the Sheikh bound himself not to grant oil concessions “to any- 
body except a person appointed from the British Government.” Kuwait 
is the largest producer of crude oil in the Middle East. In April, 1958, 
the figure was 1,398,000 barrels per day, as compared to Iran’s 843,000, 
Iraq’s 633,000, Bahrein’s 40,000, Qatar’s 187,000 and Saudi Arabia’s 
928,000. The neutral zone which is ‘co-owned with Saudi Arabia 
produced 70,000 barrels per day of its own!. Oil in this Sheikhdom gushes 
at the fastest rising rate in the world and is jointly operated by the U.S. 
Gulf Oil Corporation and the British Petroleum. 


Kuwait’s present status of ‘an independent Government under British 
protection’ was granted in a British note of November 3, 1914 in return 
for the Sheikh’s loyalty. In the same note he was promised support if he 
attacked certain neighbouring districts then under the Turkish control. 
Prompted by the British he launched upon some adventures which later 
created trouble between himself and the Saudis on the one hand and 
Iraqis on the other. Saudi Arabia attempted many times to throw the 
Sheikh back to the walls of the Kuwait town. The former was never 
satisfied with the boundary demarcation made by the British? On their 
part Iraqis, since the achievement of independence have attempted to 
secure accession of Kuwait to Iraq through a popular movement. Had it 
not been for the British intervention either of the two neighbouring count- 
ties would have extended its frontiers to include Kuwait. 


Britain’s interest in Kuwait is based mainly on oil. During the past 
few years Kuwait has supplied Britain enough crude oil to meet more 
than half of her demands. Kuwait has the richest oil reservoir in the world. 





i. em A fe Eines, 20th July, 1958. 
. H.R.P. Dickson: Kuwait & Her Neighb i 
adie tes er eee r Neighbours, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 
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Apart from Britain there are other Western countries which receive 
Kuwaiti oil in considerable quantity. Oil from Kuwait, for example, 
imported in the United States in the first half of 1956 amounted to 15.6 
per cent of the total imports in the United States. The share of France 
was much larger and second only to that of Great Britain!. 


In spite of very close relations between the British Government and the 
Sheikh family of Kuwait, from which the rulers are drawn, the British 
Government is very much concerned with the development of political 
ferment in the Sheikhdom. The British Colonial and Foreign Office 
know too well how clever the rulers of Kuwait are in bargaining and how 
the consciousness of Kuwait’s strategic importance is seeping in the. mas- 
ses. In times of real crisis the British have not taken any chances with the 
Sheikhs and their allegiance. During the war with Turkey, Great 
Britain recognized the ‘independence of Kuwait but put a sea-blockade 
around the state and it was strictly enforced until the conclusion of ‘the 
armistice. It was discovered that supplies were still reaching the. Turks 
in Damascus from Kuwait via the desert. The Sheikh was warned against 
the anti-British activities committed in his territory. Britain’s early con- 
tacts with the Sheikhdom and award of protection which was the culmina- 
tion of the Berlin-to-Baghdad Railway scheme of the Kaiser and the inter- 
power struggle for supremacy over the Persian Gulf, was based on a clear 
understanding between the parties. But perhaps the Sheikh family of 
Kuwait and the British Government were never so much in need: of each 
other’s help as they are now. For the first time their positions are threat- 
ened both from within and without by the Pan-Arab movement emanat- 

ing from different Arab capitals and influencing politics in Kuwait. 


Kuwait does not have a plural society like Bahrein or the towns of 
the Sultanate of Muscat. The indigenous population mainly consists; of 
the Sunni Arabs, though some Iranians and few Indians have long been 
living in the Kuwait town. Recent immigration following the oil boom 
has brought Arabs from the other Middle Eastern countries. Some non- 
Arabs have also immigrated from the neighbouring countries but this has 
not effected the basic Arab character of the population in the Sheikhdom. 
Kuwait even more than Bahrein is an Arab centre andcannot remain un- 
affected by the Arab national movements. As no professional class has 
yet sprung up in Kuwait the majority of teachers is that of Arabs from 
Egypt, Syria and Palestine who command great influence over the minds 
of the local people. With the increase in the oil royalty more and more 
money is being spent on education. In the academic year 1952-53, 10738 


1, HRP. Dickson, Op. Cit. p. 586. 
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students were instructed by 570 teachers and the education budget was 
augmented to $7.5 million accounting for 12 per cent of the total budget'. 
But in spite of this expenditure as late as in 1954 there were no Kuwaitis 
employed in the higher staff of the oil industry. Even the clerical and 
technical grades were filled by the Indians, Pakistanis and Bahreinians. This 
state of affairs coupled with the fact that no representation whatsoever 
is given to the people in the administration which is run by the British and 
the members of Sheikh’s family has created a situation, full of tension. 
The main reason for this is the sudden rise in the income of the Kuwaitis 
and the Sheikh’s concern for turning his Sheikhdom into a welfare state. 


In spite of the fact that no organized political movement has yet 
appeared in Kuwait, the Arab nationalism has taken deep roots. “Arabia 
for the Arabs and Kuwait for the Kuwaitis” is vociferously demanded. 
The influence of the Political Agents over the Government and the capi- 
tulations by which Great Britain is granted special privileges and 
extra-territorial rights are being forcefully criticised”... The younger 
generation of the Sheikh’s family is far from indifferent to these de- 
mands. The method of election to the Sheikh’s office which is done 
through an’electoral college, comprising the Sheikh’s family, gives signi- 
ficance to the growing national conscionsness amongst the members of 


the royal family. The recent news about ;Kuwait’s membership of the 
Arab League and Sheikh’s ovetures to the Arab nationalists indicate the 
direction in which the wind is blowing. 


To sum up, Britain’s position in the Persian Gulf is being threatened 
by the rising tide of Arab nationalism within these states as well as in the 
neighbouring states which are growing militarily and financially more 
powerful. Muscat is faced with an armed freedom movement in Oman 
This Sultanate along with the Trucial states is also involved in a dispute 
with Saudi Arabia over the Buraimi Oasis. In Qatar where the Wahabi 
hold is strong, the people are inclined towards the Saudisin the hinterland. 
The British protection is granted only in thecase of aggression by sea. To 
meet aggression by land, Britain simply offers its ‘‘good offices”. There 
is internal turmoil in Bahrein which is being claimed by Iran—a mem- 
ber of the Baghdad Pact. Kuwait has frontier problems with both of her 
neighbours, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. None of them has given up her claims 
over Kuwait or parts of it. Then there are boundary troubles between the 
Sheikhdoms of ‘Trucial States. And in all these states of the Persian 
Gulf under British protection, ananti-British and anti-Western movement 





1. Benjamin Showaondran, The Middle East Oil and the Great Powers, Atlantic Press, 
London, 1956, p. 394, 
2. H.R.P. Dickson op. cit. pp. 573-578. 
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is fast rising. The presence of Iranians in Bahrein and sizeable Indians 
and Pakistani community in the ports and main towns has further compli- 
cated the situation. The Western dependence on the Persian Gulf oil 
and the area’s strategic importance, therefore, demand a solution 
acceptable to all parties concerned. 

Recently there have been proposals in certain Brtish quarters 
of a Persian Gulf Straits Federation, ‘A Switzerland with a seaboard’!. A 
federation on the lines of Malaya may perhaps be established and its in- 
dependence may be guaranteed by Britain, the Western powers or the Unit- 
ed Nations. But such a federation may founder on the hard rock of Arab 
nationalism. On the other hand, the recent British military build-up in 
Kenya, the British military activity in Oman and Aden protectorate, the 
expulsion of the Sultan of Lahej and the shipment of troops to Bahrein 
—all these moves indicate that the British are bent upon maintaining the 
status quo. In the last analysis, however, avoidance of any serious trouble 
depends on Britain’s own assessment of her real interests which should not 
go beyond the regular flow of oil. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC ROLE IN ASIA 
A Group Study 


Japan’s reliance on foreign trade has become the most important 
factor of its economy. Its rapid industrialization has helped satisfy the 
consumer needs of the population, but the pressure of growing population 
and insufficient agricultural yield has made it necessary for Japan to import 
a fair amount of its food requirements and raw materials. In order to 
pay for its recurring import expenditure Japan has to raise its industrial 
production, and this necessitates futher imports. In 1956 it was estimated 
that 80 to 90°/ of Japan’s imports consisted of iron ore, coal, crude petrol- 
eum and cotton, required for industrial produce.2 Though Japan’s rice 
yield has grown in recent years the country is not yet self-sufficient in this 
basic food commodity. 


Before the war Japanese imports came largely from China, Formosa 
and Korea. Nevertheless, since the 1930’s, when Japan’s industrial produc- 
tion increased the need for foreign markets, it has tried to establish areas 
of economic influence which could absorb Japanese exports. The Great- 





1. British Interests in the Mediterranean and Middle East, Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, Oxford University Press, London, 1958, p. 106. 


2 The Economist, London, March 8, 1958, p. 20. 
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er East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere, a movement started in 1938, was a 
semi-military and monopolistic venture. The main purpose behind Japan’s 
encouragement of independence movements in French Indo-China, Indo- 
nesia, Burma and Malaya seems to have been to bring these countries 
under Japan’s political and economic hegemony after releasing them from 
their colonial rule. Officially it was affirmed that there was no intention 
of infringing upon the independence of these countries, but it was under- 
stood that Japanese influence, both economic and political, would be 
advanced through its advisers and the proposed Great East Asia Bank 
which was to be located in Tokyo. Japan’s plans for economic domina- 
tion in the occupied areas of East Asia were to be pursued through a system 
of controlled monopolies for a select number of business firms approved 
by the army. The vast resources of raw materials in this area should have 
provided sufficient impetus to Japanese industry. But the exchange offer 
of independence for a controi in economic interests could not be imple- 
mented successfully before the war, and plans for the Co-Prosperity 
Sphere had to be abandoned. 


Japanese defeat in the war also implied a reversal of its economic 
prosperity. At first the Occupation authorities tried to make Japan’s 
defeat more permanent by restricting its powers of economic recuperation. 
They placed a strict control on its shipbuilding industry, and dismantled 


the whole economic structure by abolishing the powerful Zaibatsu houses, 
without finding suitable substitutes for them. The hostility of the Occupa- 
tion forces against the Zaibatsu was justified on the grounds of the latter’s 
responsibility in encouraging war industries. Their economic interests 
were dispersed among small enterprises. This implied a fall in invest- 
ment, since the country had still to recover from the after-effects of its 
defeat. The recent trend in Japanese economy has favoured the re-birth 
of a few Zaibatsu houses though their power and influence remain consi- 
derably curtailed. 


Following the war, the economy of Japan shifted into new patterns 
as in the early years of its recovery it had to depend entirely on American 
aid and the income earned from the “Special Procurements”’ of the United 
States Eighth Army, stationed in Korea. To this was added the general 
boost given by the Korean war and its increased demands on Japanese 
industry. From 1950 to 1955 Japan’s international balance of payments 
remained favourable due to this surplus trade in the dollar currency. Its 
industries had to meet the increasing demands of the American forces and 
thus gained a new momentum. Between 1951-55 the ratio of Japan’s 
foreign exchange—received from special procurements—to its total earn- 
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ings, ranged from 21% to 38%. This form of earning could pay for 
approximately 30°% of its commodity imports.! 


Once the Korean war boom ended, and procurement orders were 
drastically reduced, Japan had to find other measures to fill the vacuum 
in its foreign earnings. Hitherto, internal consumption has not been 
sufficient to relieve Japan’s congested industries, especially its textiles. 
Its search for markets has so far been concentrated in the United States 
and in the Asian countries. The United States, in spite of its being a large 
export-import market for Japan, is too tariff-conscious and protectionist 
to offer a satisfactory outlet to Japan’s industries, especially its textiles. 
In trade with Asia there are several setbacks to an undiluted flow of Japanese 
goods , but these must be overcome if Japan is to retain its present rate of 
economic development and be of any consequence to the economies of 
Asian countries. It was to meét the threat of shrinking markets, that 
Premier Kishi introduced a new trend in Japan’s “economic diplomacy.” 
In May 1957, during his tour of Formosa, Thailand, Burma, Ceylon, Pak- 
istan, and India, followed by his visit to the United States, Premier Kishi 
proposed a $500,000,000 South-East Asian’ Development Fund designed 
to provide long term interest loans for economic development. Initially 
contributions were to be procured from the Colombo Plan donor-countries, 
especially the United States, while Japan was to contribute its technical 
assistance. Later the Japanese offered to extend their cooperation with 
partial financing. Yet the offer received little encouragement from any 
other source either Asian or Western. Under this plan it would have been 
possible for Japan to obtain dollars for the purchase of its commodities 
and services distributed in selected Asian countries. Not only would 
this have partly balanced Japan’s foreign exchange requirements but 
would have also provided the much-needed markets for its surplus indus- 
trial goods. — ; 


At present, Japanese economy seems to be steering towards a course 
that will make it more dependent upon economic activity in Asia. But 
postwar developments have done little to foster these interests. Previ- 
ously Japan’s control over China, Korea and Formosa helped it obtain 
industrial raw meterials, such as iron and cotton, as well as basic food- 
stuffs, at relatively low prices and without the recurring expenses of long 
distance shipping. In exhange Japan released its textiles and other manu- 
factures to these three countries as it did to other countries of South East 
Asia; But since the war and the loosening of Japan’s control over its 
three. Far Eastern colonies, their share in Japan’s export trade has fallen 
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from 40% to as low as 10%.! The economic impact of Japan’s loss of 
authority over the Far East has been further accentuated by China’s conver- 
sion to communism, and the consequent binding of its economy with 
that of the U.S.S.R. Japan’s primary adjustment to this shift in political 
alliances is evidenced by its increasing reliance upon the U.S.A. and South- 
East Asia for its raw material requirements. Coal which used to come from 
the neighbouring Tientsin mines is now being transported from Seattle 
(U.S.A.). Similarly, previous imports of rice from Formosa and Korea, 
iron ore and salt from China have been replaced by supplies from the more 
distant sources in the U.S,A. and South-East Asian countries, especially 
the Philippines, India and Malaya. * Cotton for Japan’s large textile 
industry goes from countries such as Pakistan and Egypt which are fast 
developing their own industries. This arrangement has not always worked 
to Japan’s advantage especially as it has to spend more on freight charges. 
Coal, which used to cost $2.00 per ton for its transportation from Kailan 
has now to be imported from the United States at the rate of $9.00 per 
ton.’ 


The other post war trend deterimental to Japan’s industrial interests 
is the economic renaissance of many independent Asian countries. 
Their urge for self-sufficiency and rapid industrialization has led to curbs 
on imports. Though Japan’s consumer goods are still in demand, partly 
due to their low prices, their future, especially that of textiles, is not very 
promising. Asian trade with Japan has dwindled from nearly 50% of 
Japan’s total exports and imports to 40% .4 India which used to import 
a large quantity of Japanese textiles stopped importing cotton cloth in 
1953 and instead it entered the export market, thus competing 
with the Japanese business elsewhere. Pakistan’s import of Japanese 
textiles was in the neighbourhood of 250,000,000 yards annually,° 
until 1953; it has fallen sharply with the rapid growth of Pakistan’s textile 
industry. 


The reluctance of Asian countries to increase trade with Japan 
may also be attributed to their low purchasing power. Due to the 
internal demands for industrial development which is the basis of most 
governmental planning in Asian countries,a greater emphasis in Asia 
is beinglaid on the import of capital equipment which has tended 
to curb imports of consumer goods. As recipients of American aid 
in various forms, several Asian countries have to rely on 
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American goods transported in American ships. Nevertheless, it 
has been the"practice of the United States to help Japan free its 
congested markets by diverting its goods to Asian markets. Thus it is 
often asserted that Japanese goods and services purchased in the dollar 
currency under the Mutual Security Administration are dispersed to 
different Asian markets. Japan’s foreign exchange problems are, there- 
fore, temporarily relieved. 

Despite various retarding factors Japan has gone a long way in reins- 
tating its foreign trade almost to the pre-war level. As already mentioned 
until the beginning of 1950 Japan’s foreign exchange earnings were provid- 
ed liberally from the Special Procurements of the American forces station- 
ed in Japan and Korea. After the Korean boom and the withdrawal of 
American forces re-adjustment to a peace economy had to be made. 
Western Europe offered little prospects for Japan’s recovery. Therefore, 
Asia due to its proximity, its sources of raw materials and its prospects as 
an import market served as logical sales-ground for Japan’s business firms, 
To insure its position in the war-affected countries of South-East Asia, 
Japan had first to remove the stigma left by its army, and to revive normal 
relations with countries such as the Philippines, Indonesia and Thailand. 
After considerable bargaining, reparations agreements were arrived at 
with each of these three countries. The treaty with Indonesia, finalised 
in 1958, provided for payment to the value of $23,000,000 with Japanese 
products and services distributed over a period of twelve years. Indo- 
nesia was also to obtain $400,000,000 worth of capital goods to help its 
plans for economic cooperation. This emphais on capital goods did not 
proscribe the import of other items .! An agreement signed with Burma, 
in addition to the reparations to be made by Japan with its goods and ser- 
vices, provided for Japanese loans to the Burmese Government and invest- 
ment in joint Burmese-Japanese projects of economic development. 


Japan’s relations with its former colony in Korea, the Republic of 
South Korea, have not been as easy to maintain. Relations were broken 
off in 1953, and since then the antagonism between the two countries was 
aggravated by Korea’s detention of Japanese fishermen and their boats, 
the designation of the “Rhee Line” preventing Japanese fishing within 
60 nautical miles of the Korean coastline and by Korea’s claims of soverei- 
gnty over the island of Takeshima. In addition a large majority of the 
2000 Koreans detained in Japan preferred not to return to their homes, 
adding to Korea’s complaints against Japanese infringement on its 
sovereignty. In December 1957, however, agreement was reached for the 
exchange of Japanese fishermen, detained in Korea with the Koreans in 
Japan. But the continued resentment of Korea against Japan’s domination 
of their country before the war, has reduced chances of establishing ordi- 
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nary diplomatic relations or improving economic ties. On the contrary, 
Korea has often tried to boycott Japanese goods bought with U.S. funds.! 


Nevertheless, in its relations with countries of South East Asia and 
the Middle East, Japan has started making greater headway through its 
trade and aid offers. Apart from textiles Japan has increased its supply 
of chemicals and other manufactured articles such as sewing machines, 
bicycles, spinning and weaving machines, rolling stock and internal combus- 
tion engines to Indonesia, Pakistan India, and Thailand.? If Japan’s 
capacity for producing bigger machinery such as tractors, bulldozers, 
automobiles, etc. could be improved while their price level remained in the 
range of world prices, its position in Asian import markets could be furth- 
er established. Due to its comparatively cheaper labour, Japan has an 
advantage over the countries of Western Europe, and often she undercuts 
their bargaining position. This year, for the first time, Japan has entered 
the oil market and made separate agreements with Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. It has offered them a larger share in profits than that granted 
by most Western oil companies. It has acquired the right to search for 
and exploit oil resources in Kuwait’s “undivided” half of the Kuwait - 
Saudi Arabian Mutual Zone.* It is uncertain if Japan can utilise this oil 
for export to other countries of Asia, since it will find some difficulty in 
competing with the well established oil distribution companies. 


A greater advance in Japan’s economic influence in Asia seems to have 
been made through its aid and loan agreements. In Pakistan, Japan was 
invited to help set up the textile industry, to introduce new agricultural 
methods for improving rice cultivation and to develop shrimp fishing for 
export to the United States, which with the aid of Japanese technical skill 
could add to Pakistan’s dollar earnings. Japanese business firms and 
banks have also evinced anxiety to invest in certain small and heavy indus- 
tries in Pakistan. Though trade between the two countries has shown little 
tendency to increase, the agreement signed early in September, 1958 
provided for Japanese exports of textiles, iron, steel, metals, capital goods, 
machinery, chemicals and dyes and imports from Pakistan of raw cotton, 
jute, salt, hides and skins.‘ 


Similar trade agreements with India and Egypt indicate a new emphas- 
is in Japan’s economic policy. Though trade with India, especially in 
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textiles has decreased, Indo-Japanese cooperation has not been absent. 
Japan has agreed to lend approximately Rs. 24 crores for India’s Second 
Five Year Plan in the private sector of investment! (Similar offers of aid 
have also been made for the development plans of Pakistan and Ceylon.) 
An Indo-Japanese agreement provides for a Rs. 40 crore joint project, 
under which India would supply 2,000,000 tons of iron ore—from 1964 
for a period of ten years—while Japan will in turn supply machinery and 
goods worth $8,00,000 on deferred credit terms. In Egypt too, Japan 
has been active as a donor nation. A loan agreement with the United 
Arab Republic to the value of $30,000,000 for the purchase of Japanese 
industrial equipment is redeemable after ten years, and serves to relieve 
Japan’s congested markets without inflicting heavy terms of payment. A 
second agreement with the United Arab Republic provides for a Japanese 
Loan, the equivalent of $4,700,000 in Yen for establishing caustic soda 
plants, cotton mills and shipyards.? Thus as mentioned earlier, the indus- 
trialization of these countries and their growing self-sufficiency in consumer 
goods has forced Japan into substituting its former trade pattern with partial 
trade and long term credit deals. With India alone Japan’s trade surplus 
has fallen from Rs. 7.1 crores in 1956 to Rs. 1.2 crores in 1957 (estimated 
for the first eight months only). It must however be noted that India is 
a special case. Since its industrialization has progressed at a faster rate it 
is hardly representative of the smaller countries of South East Asia and 
the Middle East. 


Another prospective area for Japan’s foreign exchange earnings lies 
in its shipping. After the war the Occupation authorities sought to 
control Japanese shipping by reducing the annual tonnage of construction, 
which before the war was sufficient to carry at least 50 per cent of the na- 
tion’s foreign trade goods. Once the Occupation restrictions were re- 
moved, Japan was permitted 400,000 tons of new construction each year. 
But steel prices in Japan remained far above the world price level, thereby 
limiting the quantity of shipbuilding. In its Asian trade, Japanese ship- 
ping could help alleviate foreign exchange spending by paying for its own 
freightage for imports and exports. Moreover, it could become an impor- 
tant factor in Japan’s income if used for inter-Asian trade. Under its 
economic development plan for 1958-62, Japan hopes to build a fleet 
of 177 cargo ships and 2528 oil tankers. This would normally save 
an estimated $75,300,000 in international transport payments in compari- 
son with the 1956 expenses.* Construction figures of 1956-57 also indi- 
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cate that Japan is prepared to meet the increasing world demand for ship- 
ping. In 1957, Japan had planned to construct 165 ships for export and 
120 for domestic purposes. The Asian share in the import of Japanese 
shipping is still nominal. In 1956, out of the 58 ships constructed for 
export, South East Asia received only 1.7 per cent.’ But with the increas- 
ing rate of development in the Asian countries and their search for export 
markets, Japan’s shipbuilding industry should be able to satisfy their 
demands from its shipyards. 


In its five year plan for 1958-62, Japan has attempted an adjustment 
to the new markets in South-East Asia and the Middle East. Japan is 
fully conscious of the threat of the new and vital economies of some Asian 
countries, which not only tend to decrease the flow of Japanese trade, but 
more often, offer active competition in the markets of the under-developed 
world. 


Of considerable concern to Japan’s foreign trade is the changing 
face of its neighbour, the People’s Republic of China. This will prove 
to be its greatest test. If it can retain its markets despite the infiltration 
of Chinese goods in foreign markets, it will be able to do without trade 
with China. But it is more likely that China, with its rapid rate of develop- 
ment will overtake Japan in heavy industries as it has done in the export 
of consumer goods. China is important to Japan for several reasons. Be- 
fore the war a large majority of its raw material imports came from the 
mainland. Not only were the prices of such materials as iron ore, coal, 
etc., lower than the current world prices, but freightage was considerably 
less. At one time China used to be one of Japan’s largest trading areas. 
But its trade has dwindled from 18% of exports and 12% of imports in 
1934-36 to 2% of exports and 3% of imports in 1956.2. Japan has yet to 
accord diplomatic recognition to the Peking Government. Early in 1958, 
private efforts were made to restore trade with Communist China. When 
a Peking trade mission arrived in Tokyo to conclude the fourth un-official 
trade pact, it was given all other facilities except an official status. This 
attitude of the Japanese Government was taken to conciliate the Nationalist 
Chinese, who, on hearing of the trade pact, had broken off their commer- 
cial ties. Japan was prepared to carry through aly its arrangements with 
Communist China and to honour its trade pact. An agreement of the 
value of $100,000,000 was arrived at, for an exchange of Chinese iron ore 
and coal with steel products from Japan. However, in April 1958, the 
Chinese mission complained that they had been maltreated by the Japanese 
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Government and that their national flag had been insulted by a group of 
Japanese at a trade fair in Nagasaki. On this provocation China revoked 
all its trade agreements and refused to accept the steel ordered from Japan 
under their barter agreement. Since then relations between Japan and 
Communist China have been at a standstill. But even if they could be 
normalised there is little indication that Japan could come anywhere near 
its pre-war position in China. Due to its relationship with the United 
States, Japan is obliged to limit its trade with China. China itself has been 
geared to the Soviet economy, so that failing to utilise its raw products 
for its own industries, it would find a convenient export market in the 
U.S.S.R. and the other countries of the Communist bloc. China’s indus- 
trialization has been so rapid that it has not only gained self-sufficiency in 
consumer goods but its development of heavy industry has enabled it to 
minimise its imports from the Western world. Moreover, it is beginning 
to offer keen competition to Japanese goods in South-East Asia. 
In Hong Kong, out of the total exports, Chinese and Japanese exports 
stood at 21 per cent and 14 per cent respectively.!_ In Indonesia, primarily 
due to China’s impact, Japanese exports fell from the value of $76,00,000 
in 1956 to $16,800,000 in 1957, while Chinese textiles caused a fall 
in Japanese markets, especially in Burma.?, Once Communist China enters 
Asia as a full trading partner, its rivalry with Japan’s trade will be the de- 
cisive factor in their influence over the area. China being self-sufficient 
in the basic raw materials holds out a potent threat to Japan, for Japan 
will always remain dependent upon outside sources for its own economic 


prosperity. 


Japan’s internal recovery has been progressing at an even rate despite 
the independent trends in the Asian economies, This economic prosperity 
in Japan is largely the result of careful planning of industries after the war. 
Already Japan has started playing an important role in the economies of 
Asia. Whether it can continue this role will depend considerably on 
Japan’s resistance to competition from Communist China, and its success 
not only in maintaining old markets but in acquiring new areas of influence 
in Asia. 


n 1. Eastern World, London. April 1958. p. 23. 
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“BUILDING A WELFARE STATE IN BURMA” 
A REVIEW ARTICLE 


S. R. Lewis 


“BUILDING A WELFARE STATE IN BURMA,” 1948-1956; By Frank 
N. Trager. ; Published by the Institute of Pacific Relations, New York; 


1958, pages 118. 


In 1885, the independent monarchy of Burma came to an end after 
the 14-day Third Anglo-Burmese War and it becamea satrapy of the Indian 
Empire. Burma’s economic development was patterned on the colonial 
system. This lasted for 63 years. On January 4, 1948, Burma became an 
independent republic, and, unlike India and Pakistan, it also ceased to be 
a member of the British Commonwealth. Here then emerged the tremen- 
dous task of ruling a country which had just achieved independence and of 
economic development in the face of heavy odds. Frank Trager has sought 
in his book to give a picture of how Burma went about this task and what 
success it achieved during 1948-1956. The author is Director of the 
Burma Research Project, New York University. He was Director, T.C.A. 
(Point Four) Programme in Burma from 1951 to 1953 and again visited that 
country in 1956. Originally, the draft of the study of Burma’s efforts 
towards building a welfare state was prepared for the 1954 Kyoto Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, but “Building a Welfare State 
in Burma”, as it has finally emerged, has had all data re-examined, 
amended and brought up to the year 1956. 


As one goes through the book, one is struck by the wealth of detail 
and deep research, which are reflected in the pages. Burma got off 
in 1952 with an ambitious Eight-Year plan, with emphasis on industria- 
lization. Prepared with American technical aid, it, however, ran into a 
snag. Not only was the pace set too fast but it was found that a predomi- 
nantly agricultural economy could not be replaced almost overnight by an 
industrial one in the main. The. need for a:re-appraisal became obvious 
and Prime Minister U Ni made open acknowledgment of a series of 
blunders when in June, 1957, he confessed the sins of omission and com- 
mission before Parliament. ‘“‘Because of our intense enthusiasm to 
achieve development in the quickest possible time,” the Premier said, 
‘we have committed several blunders Our greatest blunder has 
been....our diversion to economic and social welfare activities as soon 
as law and order situation improved slightly.” 
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Burma had suffered the worst of any country in South-East Asia in 
the Second World War. First the Japanese overran it and then there was 
its reconquest and liberation by the Western Allies, both of which helped 
to shatter Burma’s economy. With independence the country was faced 
with a rebellion, which on the introduction of the Eight-Year Plan had 
not been totally subdued. The plan was revised in 1956 and replaced by 
a Four-Year Plan, which put back the emphasis on agriculture and other 
exportable primary products in order to balance a more modest capital 
investment in industry. 


Frank N. Trager takes us through the entire gamut of development 
projects and their implementation. The book is replete with statistics, 
giving a clear picture of how a Welfare State can be built. “The five 
qualities of right nationhood” (that is, a Welfare State) Prime Minister 
Nu laid down, are “good economic position, good education, good health, 
good character and good fellowship.” In his review, Frank Trager 
evaluates with distinctness what has been done and what measure of 
success has been achieved to attain the goal of “right nationhood.” 


Having made an extensive survey of the entire developmental field, 
Frank Trager comes to the conclusion: “Obstacles herein considered are 
being faced and overcome with realism and courage. Recharted, Burma’s 
progress towards the realisation of her ideals is steady, though slowed. 
It is fairly clear, and now generally admitted, that she will not attain her 
economic goals as rapidly as early optimists had forecast. But attain 
them she will. . . Burma is on the way to a Welfare State—committed 
more strongly than ever to the practice and profession of democracy.” 


The author has analysed the drawbacks, the recession, the struggle, 
the effort and the onward march of Burma towards a Welfare State and his 
critical survey provides valuable lessons for other countries with problems 
similar to those of Burma. 


NOTES 
i 
Revolt In Iraq 


The revolt in Iraq in the middle of July last “shocked the Western 
governments.”! They remained sceptic for several weeks about the 
success of the army and the support it received from the public. Even 
their intelligence services were taken by surprise. The reason is that the 
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calm imposed on Iraq by Nuri-es Said through ruthless tactics deceived 
even the informed Western political observers. The fact is that Iraq was 
in revolt for decades. In the past every attempted revolution had failed. 
This time it succeeded. Revolutionary ferment started just after the 
World War I when the Iraqis opposed the imposition of British rule 
consequent to the decisions reached at San Remo. The first shots were 
fired in 1920 when both in the cities and deep in the tribal areas Iraqis 
revolted against the new administration. Since then in spite of the initial 
suppression of the nationalist movement which was achieved by the 
British with no little difficulty,’ the revolutionary fire was never complete- 
ly extinguished. The Iraqis remained the most discontented people in 
the Middle East.. Though Iraq’s new masters were less unconcerned with 
the development of the country than her former rulers—the Turks—they 
were forced to rely to a greater extent on the power of the feudal elements 
in society to keep order and run the administration. 


The growing unrest and increasing demand for al istiglal al tam—full 
independence, led to the abrogation of the Mandate and in 1932 Iraq became 
an independent state and was admitted to the League of Nations. How- 
ever, certain restrictions were imposed on Iraq’s independence. She had 
to accept two British bases on her soil and had to undertake to give Britain 
allassistance and facilities in the event of war. Not all Iraqis were satisfied 
with this forced alliance. They traced it back to the Sykes-Picot Agree- 
ment, the imposition of the Mandate after 1918 and the accredition of the 
House of Hashem. The British patronage of Zionism in Palestine 








1. According to Edward Etiyah it cost Britain £40,000,000 and the lives of 400 British 
and Indian soldiers. The rebels suffered more than 8,000 casualties. The damage caused 
to the country through the destruction of buildings, railways, etc. was estimated to be 
£400,000 (The Arabs. R.R. Clark Ltd., Edinburgh: 1955, p. 115). British public opinion 
was very critical of the governmental waste in Iraq and during 1920-21 it becamea 
favourite theme in the House of Commons (Parliamentary Debates, July 14, 1921, Vol. 
144, Cols. 1525-62. Cited Henry A .Foster : The Making of Modern Iraq, University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman 1935. p. 94. WhentheCairo Conference of March1921 was 
called by Winston Churchill, then Secretary of State for Colonies, the main theme of his 
speech was imperial economy. The establishment of national government in Iraq was 
hastened in order to curtail imperal expense in Iraq. 

2. Inanattempt “‘to find some centre of stability in the new state, some source of 
power upon which he could depend”’ (Ernest Main: Iraq from Mandate to Independence, 
p. 79) Britain preferred indirect rule. The British selected Feisal and it was made clear 
to him in Cairo ‘‘that his candidature for the throne of Iraq must be conditional on his 
support of British Policy.’’ (op. cit,, p. 80). His opponent Sayyid Talib Pasha under 
whose leadership Philby wanted a republic of Iraq was exiled to Ceylon. The referendum 
was not free since the British Political officials told the tribals how to vote. (Gertrude 
Bill, op. cit., p. 77). However, with Faisal’s accession to the throne of Iraq, the hotbed of 
the Arab nationalist movement moved from Damascus to, Baghdad. ‘‘From 1921 to 195] 
Iraq became the most fromising country to lead the Arabs towards the attainment of their 
national goals.’’ (Majid Khadduri “The Scheme of Fertiie Crescent Unity: A 
Study in Inter-Arab Relations’ The Near East and the Great Powers, edited by Richard 
N. Frye, Harvard University Press, Cambridge Mass. 1951, p. 137). 
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further enhanced the hostility of the Iraqis towards Britain.' The succes. 
sive governments in Iraq which were inefficient, and authoritarian,’ dis- 
appointed the nationalist hope of internal development and complete 
sovereignty through a revision of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty. As far back as 
1935 political unrest and tribal revolt had to be suppressed with the inter- 
vention of the Army. The first military coup d’etat executed by General 
Bakr Sidiqui—a Kurd, in collusion with Hikmat Sulaiman, leader of 
Ahali group (‘National Reformist’) in 1936 was aimed at the instal- 
lation of a strong stable government and the elimination of the 
vestiges of foreign control.’ Its objective was also to help the 
Arabs in their fight against foreign domination and Zionism. 


Because of the lack of proper leadership and unity within the 
officer group this government could not last long. No fewer than 
six coups followed that of 1936 culminating in Rashid Ali al-Gaylani’s 
revolt in the Spring of 1941. Rashid’s move had similar objectives.‘ 
His abortive attempt to get rid of the British alliance was not only aimed 
at liberation from foreign influence but was also designed to check the 
Zionists in Palestine by helping the Axis powers win the war. With the 
defeat of the revolutionaries the complete independence of Iraq was put 
off further, so that even after the war and Britain’s withdrawal from India, 
the British government attempted to maintain the status quo in Iraq. 
This was effected through yet another treaty which was concluded at 
Portsmouth in 1948. The treaty was supposed to satisfy the demands of 
Iraqi nationalists for the revision of the Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of 1930. But 
it failed in its purpose because limitations on Iraqi sovereignty were not 
revoked ; hence its rejection by the nationalists. The pro-British Govern- 
ment was forced out of office following serious rioting and a unanimous 
decision by the politicians and the Regent that the new Treaty did not 
help realize the country’s aspirations.* 


1. “Of all the Arab countries Iraq had consistently been the one to react most 
bitterly to British po icy in Paiestine’’ Edward Atiyah, op. cit., p. 149. 

2. The Middle East: A Political And Economic Survey (edited) Sir Read 
Bullard R. 1. I.A. Oxford University Press, London 1958, p. 244. 

3. Majid Khadduri. “The coup d’etat of 1936: A Study in Iragi Politics’ The 
Middle East Journal, July 1948, Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 276. 

4. In violation of the agreement linking the two countries Churchill who was 
anxious about British interests in the region, gave orders for an Indian Brigade to land 
at Basra which aroused indignation amongst the nationalists of the Iraqi Army 

especially those belonging the “Golden Square.’’ They approached Rashid Ali who 
was well known for his hostility towards Britain, to stage a coup d'etat. 


5. The Middle East : A Pol, and Eco Survey. R.1.1.A, London 1950, p. 253: 
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With the coming to power the following year, of Nuri-es-Said 
a new era of politics started in Iraq. The ptoblem of “political 
stability” was ‘“‘solved by the suppression of political activity.’’! 
The smouldering opposition to the regime, however, surged up in the 
Baghdad riots of November 1952. The new ruling group under the 
leadership of Nuri-es-Said stood for closer co-operation with the West. 


In this connection it may be mentioned that after the rejection of 
Ports-mouth Treaty the position of the British in Iraq was governed by the 
1930 treaty which was far more resented by the Iraqi nationalists. The 
objectives of the nationalists since the end of World War II were “the 
removal of all limitations to their independence and freechoice, theend of 
all treatment of the country as a junior partner, and the abolition of provi- 
sions which, offensively to their amour dropre, left Habbaniya and Shuayba 
British cantonments in the heart of Iraq.”? It isin this context that the 
conclusion of Iraqi-Turkish Pact on February 24, 1955, has to be viewed. 


Had this northern tier defence system been established with equal enthu- 
siasm between Britain and the United States it should have been possible 
for the British Government to abrogate the treaty of 1930 before Iraq’s 
initiation into the Baghdad Pact thereby giving the Iraqis a feeling that 
they enjoyed equal partnership with the Western powers. But there was 
delayed realisation on the part of U.K. of the gradual decline of its power 
in this area. Out of jealousy against the U.S.A., Britain even thought it 
advantageous to maintain its position. Unfortunately the Iraqis consi- 
dered the pact with the West to be a continuation of the old order. A 
general opposition to the Pact in the Arab countries and West’s favour- 
able attitude towards Israel provided further stimulus to the opposition 
of Iraqis to the alignment.? 


All this, coupled with the naive thinking of the ruling group 
in Iraq that the appearance of prosperity and modernization without 





1. The Middle East Survey. Op. Cit. 1958 edition, p. 247. 
2. Edward Atiyah. Op. Cit., p. 151. 


_ 3. Observers are now of the opinion that Nuri had been losing ground for a long 
time and that the Baghdad Pact and moreso, the Anglo-French-Israeli attack on Egypt 
accelerated the process; The World Today, Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Oxford University Press. ot. 14, No. 8, August 1958, p. 323. Also see British Interests 
in the Mediterranean and the Middle East; A Report by a Study Group of the R.LLA. 
Oxford University Press, 1958, p, 73, 
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basic social and political changes will eradicate opposition and unrest, 
kept the revolution simmering in that country.' 


In a country where political activity was suppressed and no organized 
opposition on parliamentary lines allowed to develop there was no other 
way out but a violent revolution to express the nation’s distrust of its 
leadership. This was destined to be carried out by the army since it was the 
only organized group opposed to the foreign policy of the rulers. The 
officer group in the Iraqi Army was not asa rule drawn from the 
scions of aristocracy. It comprised a lot of “high school teachers 
and lawyers who on being dissatisfied with their professions entered 
military schools and joined military service, to realise their political 
ambitions.” It was believed in many quarters that it was “unlikely 
that the Iraqi army will continue much longer to be a dependable 
instrument” in the hands of Nuri-es Said’s group. In the past it was 
“only the lack of co-ordination and the poor timing of the Opposition’s 
action’”’®> which thwarted the success of revolts. The recent revolt that 
swept off Iraq’s 39-year-old monarchy and “liberated the country from 
the domination of a corrupt group which was installed by imperialism to 
lull the people,”* was swift and clean. Its success was ascribed by the 
Prime Minister of the new Iraqi Government to the fact that it “did not 


happen as a spontaneous event or fortuitous accident but was the outcome 
of detailed previous planning.” It “took carefully into account Iraq’s 
position in the Middle East specifically, and in the world political pattern 
generally, and fully reviewed all Iraq’s own problems.” The bloodshed 
and loss of life which was later regretted by the Iraqi revolutionaries 
themselves was nothing as compared to what was feared®. In a section 





1. Iraq’s per capita income was estimated in 1949 at about $ 84 and not much 
higher in 1953 (now 42 dinars, $107). Fora comparison it was $140 for Lebanon, 
$100 for Syria, $125 for Turkey and $100 for Egypt, Bengamin Shwadran. The Middle 
East, Oil and the Great Powers, Atlantic Press, London 1956, p. 268. The Government 
income from the oil industry rose rapidly—32.6, 51.3, 67.8 & 73.7 million dinars for the 
period 1952-55. Seventy per cent of these revenues was allotted to the Development 
Board Land of the Two Rivers, Part 4. Creating A New Society: Directorate of 
Guidance and Broadcasting, Baghdad, p. 7. 


2. Maiid Khadduri cited by Walter Z. Laquer in Communism and Nationalism in 
the Middle East, Frederick A Praeger, New York, 2nd edition, 1957, p. 21. 


3. W.Z. Laquer, op. cit. p. 197. 

4. Announcement of coup d'etat in Iraq - (Document) Middle Eastern A ffairs, Voi.IX, 
Nos. 8-9, New York, Aug-Sept., 1958, p. 267. 

5. The London Times, 23 July, 1958. 

6. “If the present reactionary regime should collapse one day the revolution will 
be more violent than anywhere else,”” W. Z. Laquer, op. cit., p. 173, 
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of British and American Press much importance is being given to the fact 
that the new government’s supporters include persons connected with the 
Nazi sponsored revolt of 1940 and that a hero’s welcome was accorded to 
Rashid al Gilani on his return from exile. But the fact is that in order 
to liberate themselves the people of this area could not help aligning them- 
selves with forces—Fascist or Communist—placed in opposition to the 
Western democracies. 


The series of losses suffered by the West in the Middle East 
underline an immediate need for a new approach on the part of 
western powers to accommodate the aspirations of the Arabs. Iraq 
has tremendous problems which the new regime will have to face. 
The country has a strong minority of Kurds who desire to be 
“allowed to live as Kurds, speak the Kurdish language, read and publish 
books and newspapers in that language. They do not want to be assi- 
milated as Arabs *l Tt is a great challenge to the country. In the 
past foreign powers have tried to exploit the sentiments of the Kurdish 
people. Britain has been very sympathetic to them, while the Russian 
influence has always been quite strong. There is a considerably organized 
Communist Party in the country. A sharp division exists amongst the 
people about the nature of their country’s relationship with the other Arab 
States, particularly U.A.R. and there are also the usual problems common 
to all underdeveloped feudalistic countries. 


The present government of Iraq which has yet to get control thesitua- 
tion and is composed of different elements adhering to different political 
and social philosophies has continuously emphasized its desire to main- 
tain its relations with the West as well establishing better relations with the 
East. A careful handling of the situation by the West may help keep its 
real interest in Iraq intact. However, the era of negotiating from posi- 
tions of strength and of unequal. partnership is gone. If any attempt is 
made to disturb the revolutionary status quo there may be yet more revolu- 
tions and more bloodshed which will hardly help the Western interests. 


1. w. G. Elphinston, “The Kurdish Question,” International Affairs, London, “ 
Vol. XXII, No. 1, January 1941, p. 102. 
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Il 
Racial Tension; in Britain 


In August and September this year, race riots broke out in Nottingham 
and in the Notting Hill District of London. The rioters did not spare 
even the Pakistan High Commission premises. It was not so much the 
violence of the white “Teddy Boys” that shocked public opinion as 
the fact that the disturbances were directed against a special segment 
of the population, and exhibited an extreme form of racial prejudice 
unknown to Britain. 


Much of the blame for the vindictive bottle-throwing and brutal 
attacks was placed on juvenile delinquents and some “coloured” workers. 
Though the British press sounded generally liberal it did not hesitate to 
attribute the rioting to the large scale concentration of workers from the 
West Indies, West Africa, India and Pakistan in the industrialised area, 
where they formed compact communities. Immigration from these areas 
has not been as heavy as it was immediately after the war. Yet the number 
of “coloured” immigrants in the United Kingdom has mounted to 200,000, 
out of which 110,000 were West Indians, 54,000 came from India and 
Pakistan and the rest from West Africa'. Most of the immigrants settled 
in industrial areas where work was easily available. In Nottingham there 
were 3,000 “‘coloureds” as against 3,30,000 whites. In Birmingham lived 
another 30,000 including a large number of Pakistanis. Percentage-wise, 
however, this could not be a representative figure, for the “coloureds” 
formed,only .04 percent of Britain’s population. Itwas infact not thenumber 
but the type of immigrant coming in, of late, that influenced the British 
worker unfavourably. Poor, often illiterate and unskilled, many Com- 
monwealth citizens went to Britain in search of better opportunities. 
This was made possible by the facilities that are offered by Britain to the 
Commonwealth members. It however led to an unforeseen competition 
in stray places between the settled population and incoming groups. 


When the House of Commons took up the racial issuethe problem of 
free immigration with its attendant effects was considered.2 The argu- 
ment in favour of imposing restrictions was that mass immigration of the 





1 Even before the racial riots erupted complaints had been made in the Parliament 
against large scale immigration. Members of the Pakistan High Commission had also 
indicated in their public utterances that a large number of villagers, from Pakistan had 
been drifting into England. They were evidently lured by promises of employment 
made by some racketeering agencies which obtained passports and passages for them 
after extorting large fees. See The Times, London, April 23, 1958. 


2 Hansard’s (Commons), October 29, 1958, London, H.M.S.O., pp. 194-205. 
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“coloureds” was upsetting the British standards of employment, housing, 
health, law and order. Unemployment of the “coloured” immigrants 
was an important factor. Though only 2 percent of the British population 
was unemployed the corresponding figure for the “‘coloureds” was as high 
as 8per cent. In 1957 this meant that 8,000 West Indians and 6,300 Indians 
and Pakistanis were out of work. This did not cover the total number of 
the jobless since many did not notify the labour exchages of their unemploy- 


ment. 


After the war, immigration from the Commonwealth was encouraged 
by the British Government to overcome the labour shortage caused by 
the British casualties in the war and the emigration of Britishers to Canada 
and Australia. Labour exchanges were able to find work for an immi- 
grant even though he might have been unskilled, At that time, however, 
there were few unskilled immigrants comingin. As late as 1956, the British 
Railways Centre in London was able to employ 3,000 “‘coloureds” out of 
atotal of 7,800. In 1957 the number of the ‘‘coloureds” that were 
recruited fell to 700 out of a total of 4,400; in 1958 the corresponding figure 
stood at 300 “‘coloureds” employed out of a total of 1,700. Some of these 
were even recruited locally in the West Indies, a method which insured 
security for the incoming worker. But, in view of the recent slump in the 
labour market, employment of the “‘coloureds” implied a deprivation 
for the settled British population. 


Since employment could not always be found for all the immigrants 
from the Commonwealth countries those who lacked the requisite skills 
or the necessary literacy in English had to have recourse to National 
Insurance. This programme assured public assistance and unemploy- 
ment benefits to the British and the Commonwealth citizens alike. Even 
though the incoming “coloured” worker might not have contributed to 
the fund, he was entitled to his weekly share of relief from the Government. 
This has been legitimate cause for public resentment, because the 15,000 
“coloureds” who received public assistance in 1958 were a formidable drain 
on the national exchequer and in the last analysis on the tax-payer. 


The housing shortage in London and in other heavily settled areas, 
to which the “‘coloureds” migrated, also caused considerable racial friction. 
Once an immigrant was settled in England he generally tended to send for 
his dependants from the home country. As the financial burden increased, 
there was more overcrowding in the one-room apartments. It was also 
claimed that the “‘coloureds” had raised rents, because they shared one 
1oom among several wage-earners, so that the total contribution for the 
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rent was higher than that offered by the English workers, who preferred 
to maintain their own living standards. Thus as the “‘coloureds’’ tended 
to collect together, separate communities were formed which lay isolated 
from the white settled population. The unhygienic condition of the 
“coloured”’ life and their susceptibility to disease was another cause of 
complaint by the British worker. A large proportion of the West Africans 
entering the U.K. were supposed to have been suffering from leprosy, while 
tuberculosis was also believed to be common among the coloured immi- 
grants. Further it was acknowledged by the Government that certain 
“coloured” persons were adding to the crime graph of the United King. 
dom by peddling in drugs. 


The resentment among the whites was accentuated by their fear that 
tolerance of “coloureds” as fellow-workers would eventually imply an 
encroachment on their social life and will threaten their living standards, 
But if this encroachment on British industries and housing schemes was 
detrimental to the British interests it stemmed originally from the immi- 
gration policies formulated and encouraged by Britain in its own national 
interests. These policies could not discriminate between white and 
coloured immigrants from the Commonwealth. Thus to the liberal British 
press and public opinion, the overcrowding in jobs or houses was not 
extenuating circumstance to justify the manifestations of racial prejudice 
in the United Kingdom. The grouping of immigrants on the basis of their 
colour was especially resented by the immigrants themselves, who felt 
they had equal rights with the white immigrants to the benefits that Britain 
offered its Commonwealth members. For centuries past the British have 
gone overseas, to India and Pakistan, the West Indies and to West Africa 
in search of employment. If they were allowed to settle in the Common- 
wealth territories, and to enjoy a certain standard of living, then it offered 
a stroag argument in favour of a reciprocal arrangement in Britain. A 
large number of ‘‘coloureds’”’ were working in responsible positions and had 
helped in the past to cover the labour shortage. The British tendency 
to generalise from a narrow undesirable element among the coloureds 
and to discrimanate.on a racial basis aroused antagonsim among the 
“coloureds”. It also cast doubts on the British reputation for tolerance 
and fairplay that they should seemingly or otherwise deny an economically 
superior way of life to those who had gone to seek it in Britain. 


Unlike the racial issue in the United States, in England it was more 
a question of public adjustment than a change in the attitude of the Govern 
ment. The Government has so far restrained itself from taking strong 
action on any side, even though the riots might have led to ill-feeling among 
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certain Commonwealth countriés. Mr. Butler and Mr. MacMillan made 
it clear that they would not restrict immigration from the Commonwealth 
on a racial basis. They said that if there were to be any restrictions they 
should come from the Commonwealth countries themselves. Mr. Norman 
Manley, Chief Minister of Jamaica, observed after his tour of the riot- 
affected areas in England, that his government was opposed to placing 
legal limits on emigration. Pakistan and India agreed to curtail emigra- 
tion by screening the prospective emigrants, so that only those who could 
provide financial guarantees for their return home in case they found no 
employment in England would be allowed to embark for the U.K. 


The British Government has placed no official ban on racial discrimi- 
nation, though the labour party, has presented a bill in Parliament to ban 
racial discrimination in hotels, restaurants, bars, and in the hiring and 
promotion ofemployees.' So far, all that has been done, besides the 
conviction of those found guilty of involvement in the riots, is the formula- 
tion of a plan to deport such “coloureds” and other Commonwealth immi- 
grants who formed an undesirableelement of the society and were suspected 
of criminal activities on the basis of their past or present criminal records. 


The moderate steps taken by the British Government indicate their 
desire to prevent any racial implications being attributed to governmental 
policies. Consequently no special department has been set up 
to deal with cases of colour-discrimination. Such problems are 
being treated by the Commonwealth Relations Office, the Colonial or the 
Home office. The effect that a national problem such as this can haveon 
Britain’s relations with the Commonwealth countries is highly important. 
So far the blame for the racial riots and cases of discrimination in England 
was placed on certain irresponsible elements. But if Government inter- 
ference led towards a further distinction between the settled and the 
“coloured” communities in England it could threaten the conception of 
equality in the Commonwealth. 


The immediate imposition of order in the riot-affected areas 
did much to restore confidence in the Government and to stabilise 
the situation. Yet for a long-term effectivenness, plans have yet 
to be devised to ensure a fair degree of security for the Commonwealth 
citizens in Britain, irrespective of their colour or origin. 





1 Dawn, Karachi November 14, 1958. A bill presented by Mr. Fenner Brockway, a 
member of the Labour Party. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


‘Major Governmentsof Asia’’ edited by George McTurnan Kahin; Cornell 
University Press, Ithaca, New York, 1958 ; pages 607 ; price $7.25. 


No country today can escape the regional impact, in one way or the 
other, of the important decisions taken by major Governments in a parti- 
cular continent. It is, therefore, important to know the outstanding prob- 
lems and understand the decision making processes of at least the major 
Governments of Asia. The contemporary scene in this part of the world 
has attracted few scholars so far. But this urgent need is admirably filled 
by “Major Governments of Asia.” It is the first notable study in the field 
of comparative government. The book deals withthe Governments of Pak- 
istan, India, Indonesia, China and Japan. Each section is written by a 
specialist in the area. It begins with the historical background of a country 
and leads to the study of its social, economic and political structures. The 
Government organisation is then described in detail. This discussion 
broadens into a study of the major political parties and power structure. 
Finally the contemporary problems arediscussed with particular emphasis 
on foreign policy. This uniform pattern facilitates comparison and reference 
which adds considerably to the usefulness of the book. Every writer 
brings his profound scholarship and sympathetic understanding to the 
task of presenting an objective study of the area assigned to him. The 
comments are few and restrained, the analysis is thoughtful and penetrat- 
ing. 


A chapter setting forth the common features of these major Govern- 
ments might have been useful. For all the countries included in this book 
have suffered from Western imperialism and are now seeking to fit ina 
world conditioned and maintained by Western powers. That creates a 
complex which is further complicated by the great and ancient civilizations 
which they represent. All the Asian countries are in a way busy discover- 
ing their souls and are struggling to express themselves into the moulds 
of Government already available. In the light of their experience, these 
countries will inevitably bring about a change in the world. It is not, 
therefore, quite correct to judge them strictly on the basis of the existing 
Western standards, and frown upon departures they may have to make. 


The section on Pakistan is written by Mr. Keith Callard, the author of 
“Pakistan: A Political Study.” He has dealt with the subject with scholar- 
ly insight. The various political, social and economic trends are well 
brought out, The problems of Pakistan are stated in clear detail and the 
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various steps taken to solve them have been comprehensively covered. 
Mr. Callard however, mentions the urge of seeking “equality with India” 
as the basic objective of Pakistan’s foreign policy since 1947. This is hard- 
ly correct. Pakistan does recognize that India falls in a category different 
from that of Pakistan. The most recent statement to this effect was made 
by General Mohammed Ayub Khan in the course of an address, published 
in Asian Review, July 1958, 


For Pakistan, India is a big country which seeks to prove her theories 
at its expense. In view of her bigness other countries tend to take sides 
with her, even when she is not just and correct in her stand. Pakistan 
wants an equal chance of hearing with India and nothing more. Pakis- 
tan’s foreign policy is one of disengagement from India and of strengthen- 
ing the bond of Islamic brotherhood. The differences between the ideo- 
logies of the two countries are very real and pronounced, which unfold 
themselves clearly in the fulfilment of their destinies. Pakistan only seeks 
equality of chance with India in presenting its case in the disputes which are 
before the United Nations or other organizations. 


On the whole “Major Governments of Asia” should be of a great help 
to general readers, students of international relations, and even experts. 
Elaborate bibliographies are added at the end of each section and various 
books are suggested for intensive reading on various aspects of the different 
countries. 

—A. S. 


Bahrein Islands: Fereydoun Adamiyat; Frederick A. Praeger; New York, 
1955. pp. 268. 


With the British attempts to bring the Indian Ocean within their 
sphereofinfluence and to control the Persian Gulf area, begins the modern 
history of the Bahrein Islands. But for their strategic location and a pros- 
perous pearling industry these islands could not have achieved their present 
importance. In the struggle for power in this region the British emerged 
triumphant after knocking out various European contenders and British 
supremacy remained unchallenged for over a century. Nevertheless, after 
the withdrawal of British from the India, Burma, Ceylon and Malaya it 
was expected that they could relax their hold on the outposts of the Empire. 
But this was not to be so, as is borne out by the controversy raging over 
Bahrein, 
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Looking in retrospect one finds that Iran never gave up her claim to 
Bahrein which it held intermittently for over a century, before the present 
dynasty came to power in the 18th century: Iran’s claim to these islands 
has acquired a new vigourin the wake of the rising tide of Arab national. 
ism which isessentially anti-West. Iran’s military alignment with the 
West, therefore, adds a fresh significance to the Bahrein question. 


A major portion of Dr. Adamiyat’s book comprises of his researches 
on the history of diplomatic relations of Persia in the 19th century. Giy. 
ing the historical background and the geographical position of the islands 
the author deals in two chapters with the Anglo-Persian diplomatic 
controversy over Bahrein. He covers the period up to 1954 and then 
gives a legal interpretation of the merits of rival positions. In the treat. 
ment of his subject Dr. Adamiyat makes a scholarly approach. His selection 
of documents taken from both Persian and English sources reveals pains- 
taking research. No effort is made by him to overlook the documents 
damaging the Persian case. Many of them are included in his analysis, 
However, as far as the Arabic sources are concerned, he has used only a 
few, relying heavily on translations in Persian or English. In the chapters 
inserted later it seems he has not been able to maintain his earlier objectivi- 
ty. He is particularly uncharitable towards Ibn-e-Saud. The Treaty of 
1915 by which the Arabian leader agreed to refrain from ‘all aggressions 
toward or interference with the territories of Kuwait, Bahrein, Qatar and 
the Oman Coast,’ according to Dr. Adamiyat was ‘in fact—purchased at 
5,000 pounds sterling a month.’ (pp, 192-3). Furthermore, the author has 
also tried to lay too much emphasis on sectarian differences, by stressing 
that all Shias in Bahrein are Persians or their descendants. Happily the 
residents of Bahrein have themselves realised the dangers inherent in this 
division and in a recent census they refused to be classified as Shias or 


Sunnis. 


In spite of certain limitations the book remains highly readable. The 
chapters dealing with Anglo-Persian diplomatic controversy during the 


19th century are particularly informative. It is a good presentation of | 


the Persian case. An interesting point raised in the Persian claim is the 
contention that the ownership of a territory belonging to a sovereign 
State can be legally transferred to another state only by an official act of 
the former. General principles of international law, formulated mainly 
in the Western countries may not support the Iranian argument but it is 
important that such questions are now being raised by non-European 
scholars and students., —H. R, 
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of Pakistan visited New Delhi from the 9th to the 11th September, 1958. 
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DOCUMENTS 
DECLARATION OF BAGHDAD PACT POWERS 


(Text of the statement issued on July 28, 1958, by the Members 
of the Baghdad Pact meeting in London) 


‘Members of the Baghdad Pact attending the Ministerial meeting in 
London have re-examined their position in the light of the recent events 
and concluded that the need which called the Pact into being is greater 
than ever. 

These members declare their determination to maintain their collec- 
tive security and to resist aggression direct or indirect. 


Under the Pact collective security arrangements have been instituted, 
joint military planning has been advanced and area economic projects 
have been promoted. 


Relationships are being established with other free world nations 
associated for collective security. 


The question of whether substantive alterations should be made in 
the Pact and its organisation or whether the Pact will be continued in its 
present form, is under consideration by the Governments concerned. 


However, the nations represented at the meeting in London reaffirmed 
their determination to strengthen further their united defence posture in 
the area. 

Article one of the pact of mutual co-operation signed at Baghdad on 
February 24, 1955, provides that the parties will co-operate for their 
security and defence and that such measures as they agree to take to give 
effect to this co-operation may form the subject of special agreements. 

Similarly the United States in the interests of world peace and pursu- 
ant to existing Congressional authorisation, agrees to co-operate with the 
nations making this declaration for their security and defence, and will 
promptly enter into agreements designed to give effect to this co-operation.” 

—July 28, 1958. 


PAKISTAN-INDIA JOINT COMMUNIQUE 


(Text of the Agreement on border disputes in East Pakistan 
and exchange of enclaves, signed by the Prime Ministers 
of Pakistan and India, on September 11, 1958) 


“On the invitation of the Prime Minister of India, the Prime Minister 
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During this visit, the Prime Ministers of Pakistan ‘and India discussed 
various Indo-Pakistan border problems with a view to removing causes 
of tension, and establishing peaceful conditions along the Indo-Pakistan 
border areas. 


The Prime Ministers had frank and friendly discussions about these 
border problems. They arrived at agreed settlements in regard to most 
of the border disputes in the eastern region. They also agreed to an 
exchange of enclaves of the former Cooch Behar State in Pakistan and 
Pakistan enclaves in India. 


Some of the border disputes, namely, two regarding the Radcliffe and 
Bagge Awards in the eastern region, and five in the eastern region require 
further consideration. 


The Prime Ministers agreed to issue necessary instructions to their 
survey staff to expedite demarcation in the light of the settlements arrived 
at and to consider further methods of settling the disputes that are still 
unresolved. In regard to Husainiwala and Suleimanke disputes, the 
Foreign Secretary of the Government of Pakistan and the Commonwealth 
Secretary of the Government of India, will, in consultation with their 
engineers, submit proposals to the Prime Ministers. 


The Prime Ministers agreed that when areas are exchanged, on agreed 
dates, as a result of settlement and demarcation of these disputed areas, 
an appeal should be made to the people in the areas exchanged to continue 
staying in their present homes as nationals of the State to which the areas 
are transferred. The Prime Ministers further agreed that, pending the 
settlement of unresolved disputes and demarcation and exchange of terri- 
tory by mutual agreement, there should be no disturbance of the status 
quo by force and peaceful conditions must be maintained in the border 
regions. Necessary instructions in this regard will be issued to the respec- 
tive States and to the local authorities on the border. 


The Prime Ministers agreed to keep in touch with each other with a 
view to considering various steps to be taken to further their common objec- 
tive of maintaining and developing friendly and co-operative relations 
between their two countries.” 


—September 11, 1958. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
(July 1 - September 30, 1958) 
Pakistan signed an agreement with the International Co- 
operation Administration for a project to improve Pakis- 


tan’s transport links with Afghanistan. 


The Canadian High Commissioner in Pakistan, Mr. 
Herbert Moran, was reported to have stated that Canada 


would favour any proposal to station an international 


police force to settle the Kashmir dispute. 


Addressing a press conference, Malik Firoz Khan Noon, 
Prime Minister of Pakistan, declared his Government’s 
determination to prevent violation of the Indo-Pakistan 
ceasefire line in Kashmir by volunteers of the Liberation 
Movement Front. 


Addressing a public meeting in Peshawar, Khan Abdul 
Qayyum Khan, President of Pakistan’s Muslim League, 
warned that his party would start a revolution unless elec- 
tions were held on schedule. 


In their report to the Security Council, the United Nations 
Observers’ Group in Lebanon claimed that the majority 
of armed men in the combat zone were of Lebanese 
nationality and denied the possibility of large-scale foreign 
infiltration. 


The Moroccan Government decided to ban the entry of 
French military personnel into Morocco. 


The Kashmir Liberation Movement High Command 
announced that nearly 100 volunteers had succeeded in 
crossing the Indo-Pakistan ceasefire line into Indian- 
Occupied Kashmir. 


Talks between India and Pakistan on the canal waters 
dispute commenced in London under the good offices of 
the World Bank. 


President Chamoun of Lebanon disclosed his intention not 
td seek re-election on the expiry of his term in September, 
1958. 








July 11: 


July 12: 


July 14: 


July 15: 


July 16: 
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The Praja Socialist Party of Kashmir launched a move- 
ment in Jammu to protest against the State Government’s 
failure to improve the food situation. 


The Colonial Secretary, Sir Alexander Lennox-Boyd, 
announced the British Government’s decision to depose the 
Sultan of Lahej in the Aden Protectorate. 


The Muslim members of the Baghdad Pact, at their meet- 
ing in Istanbul, were reported to have offered military aid 
to the Lebanese Government in their fight against the 
rebels. 


Radio Baghdad announced that a coup d’ etat against the 
Hashemite monarchy in Iraq had established a three-man 
Sovereignty Council with General Abdul Karim Kassem 
as Prime Minister. King Feisal, Crown Prince Abdul 
Illah and Prime Minister Nuri-es Said were reported to 
have been shot dead. 


Radio Baghdad announced the withdrawal of Iraq from the 
Arab Federal State. 


The U.S. Government, acting on President Chamoun’s 
request, sent five thousand marines into Lebanon. 


Pakistan’s Acting Permanent Representative to the U.N. 
sent a note to the Security Council President informing 
him of the situation in Kashmir arising from the decision 
of the Kashmir Liberation Movement to cross the cease- 
fire line. 


The Indian Army was reported to have taken over the 
border areas of Cachar district from the Government of 
Assam. 


The U.S.S.R handed a note to the U.S. Ambassador 
demanding the withdrawal of U.S. forces from Lebanon, 
failing which the Soviet Government threatened to take 
“necessary measures to counter U.S. aggression in the 
Middle East.” 
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A communique issued at the concluding meeting of the 
Heads of State of the Baghdad Pact Muslim members 
welcomed the American move to send their troops into 
Lebanon. 


British paratroopers landed at Amman at the request of 
the Jordan Government, which was made in accordance 
wih the provisions of Article 51 of the U.N. Charter. 


Radio Cairo reported a secret meeting in Moscow 
between Gamal Abdul Nasser, President of the U.A.R. and 


' Nikita Krushchev, the Soviet Premier to consider the 


Middle Eage crisis. 


Russia was reported to be conducting military manoeuvres 
along the Turkish and Iranian frontiers. 


The National Election Conference convened by Pakistan’s 
Prime Minister Malik Firoz Khan Noon recommended the 
postponement of general elections from November 1958 to 
February, 1959. 


The United Kingdom Defence Ministry announced the 
landing of a British Commando unit in Libya. 


Jordan decided to break relations with the U.A.R. following 
the latter’s recognition of the new government in Iraq. 


In a letter addressed to Premier U Nu of Burma, several 
Naga tribal leaders of India asked the Burmese Premier to 
present their case for independence before the United 
Nations. 


Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Prime Minister of Pakistan, was 
reported to have agreed to call a conference of all political 
parties to formulate a national policy on Kashmir. 


Soviet Pretnier Nikita Krushchev agreed to the British 
proposal to hold a summit meeting in the Security Council 
but insisted on the inclusion of Arab leaders and Pandit 
Nehru. 


Brigadier Abdul Karim Kassem, Premier of Iraq told a 
news conference that Iraq would not attend the Baghdad 
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Pact meeting as the Pact’s members had not recognised 
the new Government of Iraq. 


Brigadier Kassem, Premier of Iraq, announced the aboli- 
tion of the old constitution and promulgated a new “pro- 
visional constitution.” 


At the Baghdad Pact Council meeting in London, the 
U.S.A. and the Baghdad Pact members pledged them- 
selves to maintain the collective security of the northern 
tier alliance and to resist all aggression. The U.S. pro- 
mised to increase her economic and military aid to Iran, 
Pakistan and Turkey. 


India signed an agreement with U.S.A. under which 
she was to receive Rs. 26,000,000 in short-term loans to 
develop her medium industries in the private sector. 


The Pakistan Government recognised the new Govern- 
ment in Iraq. 


Pakistan’s current account deficit in the balance of pay- 
ments during the first five months of 1958 was understood 
to have reached over two crore rupees. 


In Lebanon’s Presidential elections General Fuad Shehab, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Lebanon army, was elected by 
the Parliament, with forty-eight votes out of a total of 
fifty-six. 


The East Pakistan Government was undertsood to have 
lodged a protest with the Tripura administration against 
the violation of Pakistan’s territory by the Indian armed 
forces. 


Lebanon’s rebel leaders were reported to be demanding the 
withdrawal of American troops and the resignation of 
President Chamoun as a pre-condition for the cessation 
of hostilities. 


The Governments of U.S.A. and U.K. granted diplomatic 
recognition to the new government in Iraq. 
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Indian armed forces were reported to have trespassed into 
Pakistan territory and occupied part of Lakshmipur village 
in East Pakistan. 


The Indian Home Minister, Mr. Govindh Ballabh Pant, 
was reported to have said that India was prepared to use 
force if necessary to end the border incidents on the East 
Pakistan - Assam border. 


The East Pakistan Government sealed off their border 
with Tripura State following skirmishes with Indian forces. 


In a reply to Pandit Pant’s statement accusing Pakistan 
of “border outrages,” Syed Amjad Ali, Finance Minister 
of Pakistan, declared that Pakistan would remain 
undeterred by Indian threats and intimidations as it did 
not provoke the skirmishes. 


Indian troops were reported to have been ejected after an 
exchange of fire with Pakistani forces from the East Pakis- 
tan village of Lakshmipur which had been occupied by the 
former for the last eight days. 


The Pakistan Government handed an aide memoire to 
the Indian High Commission in Karachi complaining 
against India’s ‘‘acts of aggression” on Pakistani territory, 


The Pakistan Government signed barter trade agreements 
with the Governments of Poland and Communist China. 


Mr. Ahmed Balafrej, Prime Minister of Morocco, said that 
Morocco would not recognise the legality of American 
bases in Morocco. 


Malik Firoz Khan Noon, Prime Minister of Pakistan, was 
reported to have sent a personal note to Pandit Nehru 
asking him to help reduce tension on the East Pakistan 
borders and create proper atmosphere for the forthcoming 
Indo-Pakistan Secretaries Conference. 

Addressing the Lok Sabha, Pandit Nehru said he would 
be willing to discuss the situation arising from the Indo- 
Pakistan border incidents personally with the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan, 
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Morocco was reported to have demanded immediate with- 
drawal of all French forces from the country. 


The Government of India was understood to have inform- 
ed the World Bank and the Government of Pakistan that 
it would not continue “‘the traditional flow of water”’ after 
1962. 


The U.S. Military Command in Beirut announced the with- 
drawal of the first Marine battalion from Lebanon. 


An air-sea battle was reported to have been fought off the 
Chinese coast between Communist China and the Kuomin- 
tang forces. 


The East Pakistan Government was reported to have 
reopened their border with Tripura State. 


Crown Prince Feisal of Saudi Arabia and President Nasser 
of Egypt in a communique, issued at the conclusion 
of their meeting declared their opposition to foreign forces 
in the Middie East and re-affirmed their faith in Arab 
nationalism. 


In reply to Pandit Nehru’s letter on the question of 
border disputes, Malik Firoz Khan Noon expressed his 
willingness to meet the Indian Prime Minister in Delhi in 
September, 1958. 


In his address to the General Assembly’s special session on 
the Middle East, Prince Aly Khan, Pakistan’s Permanent 
Representative to the U.N., supported the U.S. proposal 
for peace in the Middle East and recommended the 
establishment of a regional Arab development organiza- 
tion. He also called for a standing U.N. police force. 


Underanagreement signed with the International Coopera- 
tion Administration Pakistan was offered more than 
seventeen crore rupees by the U.S.Government to finance 
seven major development projects in the country. 


The U.N. General Assembly approved, by a unanimous 
vote, the Arab resolution on the Middle East situation, 
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The leader of the Japanese Parliamentary delegatoin 
visiting Pakistan said that the possibility of Pakistan’s 
obtaining development loans from Japan was being consi- 
dered in the discussions between the two countries. 


At a press conference in Amman, Mr. Samir Rafai, 
Prime Minister of Jordan stated that he would welcome 
the resumption of diplomatic relations with Egypt and 
Iraq. 


Mr. Ataur Rehman was sworn in as Chief Minister of 
East Pakistan as the Governor’s rule in the province came 
to an end. 


Pakistan and Ind a issued cease-fire orders to their troops 
stationed on the East Pakistan - Assam borders. 


The Japanese Mimistry of International Trade and Industry 
supported a plan for extending Japanese credits of the 
value of $160,000,000 to Burma, Ceylon, Malaya, 
Pakistan, and the Philippines. 


In a letter to-the U. N. Security Council, the acting Pakis- 
tan-telegate said that India had prevented settlement of 
the Kashmir dispute by breaking previous agreements 
with Pakistan. 


Thailand and Pakistan signed their First Treaty of Friend- 
ship providing for an exchange of communication in the 
trade, educational and cultural fields. 


The Conference of Secretaries from Pakistan and India 
began discussion of the border disputes in Karachi. 


Japan’s Finance Minister was reported to have agreed to 
Pakistan’s informal request for yen credit to finance the 
Five-Year Plan of Pakistan. 


Race riots continued in London for the third day between 
white ‘Teddy Boys” and the “Coloureds”’. 


Malik Firoz Khan Noon told the National Assembly of 
Pakistan that he would not advocate war with India, but 
would try to settle the disputes through peaceful negotia- 
tions. 
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The Conference of Pakistan-India Secretaries on the border 
disputes concluded in Karachi with an agreement to release 
prisoners captured during the recent border incidents. 


Communist China was reported to have extended its 
territorial waters to twelve miles covering the islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu. 


The British Government agreed to grant India a loan of 
£40,000,000 before March 1959 to help finance India’s 
Second Five-Year Plan. 


The Sultan of Muscat and Oman decided to transfer to 
Pakistan the territory of Gwadur, an enclave on Pakistan’s 
Mekran coast. 


The Arab League, at its meeting in Cairo, agreed to support 
Sudan’s candidate, Mr. Mohammad Ahmed Maghoub, for 
the presidency of the U.N. General Assembly. 


The Pakistan High Commission in London lodged a 
protest with the Commonwealth Relations Office against 
an attack on the High Commission~building by English 
“Teddy Boys.” 

The Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan concluded 
their talks in New Delhi with an agreement on border 
disputes and exchange of enclaves. 


The U.S. Government announed that it would provide 
India financial aid worth $303,000,000. 


The British Government announced that it would grant 
Jordan financial aid of £1,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
March 1959. 


The Commonwealth Trade and Economic Conference 
opened in Montreal. 


The Ambassadors of the U.S. and Communist China met 
in Warsaw to discuss the situation in the Formosa Straits. 
Charles Malik of the Lebanon was elected President of 
the U. N. General Assembly for the 13th regular session 
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The leaders of the Algerian FLN proclaimed the formation 
of a “Provisional Government of the Algerian Republic” 
at Cairo with Ferhat Abbas as its first Premier. 


The Central Cabinet of Pakistan approved a draft ordi- 
nace banning the maintenance of private military or semi- 
military organisations, for the furtherance of political 
purposes. 


Mr. Celal Bayar, President of Turkey, left for Teheran 
after a two-day State visit to Pakistan. 


The Kashmir Liberation Movement renewed its attempts 
to break through the cease-fire line as more volunteers 
advanced towards the Sialkot-Jammu border. 


Disturbances were reported to have broken out in Beirut 
between the Christian Falangists and Saeb Salam’s forces. 
A new Cabinet with Mr. Rashid Karaami as Prime 
Minister was installed in office. 


Premier U Nu of Burma resigned from his post and trans- 
ferred his powers to General Ne Win, Chief of the General 
Staff. The democratic processes in Burma were 
suspended. 


In the referendum held in Metropolitan France and its 
Overseas territories the majority voted for De Gaulle’s 
draft constitution and granted the French Government 
four months’ dictatorial powers. Guinea voted for inde- 
pendence. 


A spokesman of the Arab League said that Kuwait had 
applied for membership in the League. 


/ 


September 30: Britain notified her decision to the United Nations to with- 


draw her troops from Jordan in October 1958, provided 
stable conditions prevailed in the country. 











